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Above, a logging camp in the Adirondacks; right, the 
steamboat landing at the Prospect House on Blue Moun- 
tain Lake; below, Sweeney Carry on the Raquette River 








These photographs were taken about 70 
years ago by Seneca Ray Stoddard of 
Glens Falls. They are reproduced here, 
and on pages 20 to 23, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Lewis P. Evans of 
Elizabethtown, and by special permission 


of Mrs. Hiram Stoddard of Glens Falls. 


BREAD AND WINE 


Five of the 44 pages in this issue are 
devoted to old photographs of the Adir- 
ondacks. It would be fair enough if you 
were to ask, Why? What have thev got 
to do with Conservation? 

os 


We think the body of this magazine 
should be an informative, practical, 
constructive (but we hope not dull) 
account of what is being done and what 
needs to be done in the field of Con- 
servation—which we regard as a sober 
science and a necessary one in the world 
today. We're trying to sell it to every- 
body as a practical investment, the idea 
being that (in spite of all the talk of 
feeding mankind with pills prepared in 
the laboratory) our dependency upon 
the land is still primary and direct, no 
end of this earthy dependency is yet in 
sight, and we therefore need to know 
what goes on with regard to the land. 
To repeat a well worn platitude, bread 
is still a staple in our diet. 


But we are also trying to sell Con- 
servation on another basis. Everybody 
knows that man cannot live by bread 
alone, and we have a sneaking suspicion 
that those who argue for Conservation 
merely as a practical necessity, as a 
guarantee of a continued supply of 
bread, are inclined to overlook the fact 
that it also guarantees a continued sup- 
ply of excellent, irreplaceable wine—the 
other requirement for life. And who 
will say which is more important, the 
bread or the wine? 


To us at least, these old photographs 
suggest the wine. This is the wine which 
the physical world, if wisely used and 
cared for, can supply to the spirit. Sev- 
enty years ago Photographer Stoddard 
could drink deeply of this wine without 
too much worry about the physical 
world that supplied it. This simply is 
no longer the case. If we want the 
wine, the physical world must be wisely 
used and taken care of; it can no longer 
take care of itself; Conservation is re- 
quired.—Editor 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
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More than meets the | 


OST of us consider light as 
merely the source of illumina- 
tion. But for a long time sci- 


entists have been discovering that 
there’s far more to it than meets the 
eye. 

For instance, when the proper qual- 
ity and quantity of light enter the pupil 
of the eye, amazing things can happen. 

Would you suspect that light pene- 
trating a trout’s eye could be so han- 
dled as to make New York State’s an- 
glers happier? It can be. New York’s 
duck hunters don’t know it but they’re 
cashing in on the flick of light switches 
in State game farm control boxes. 

A certain kind of light penetrating 
the beady eyes of a mink in July can 
make it shed its summer fur and grow 
a winter-prime pelt long before bathers 
quit the beaches. It can make pheas- 
ants lay fertile eggs at Christmas, weas- 
els change to ermines and sugar cane 
burst bins built for normal business at 
the mere manipulation of a Mazda. 

Goats normally breed in autumn. 
But when the aueer compressed pupil 
of a bearded Billy’s eve becomes lighted 
with a certain number of foot candles 
during a certain number of April days, 
you can be sure he'll pitch Nanny the 
old woo-woo in apple blossom time. 

It’s well known to the northern hun- 
ter that the varving hare, or snowshoe 
rabbit, changes its coat from brown in 
summer to white in winter. For years 
it was believed that cold weather stim- 
ulated the change. 

Charles P. Lyman of Harvard ob- 
tained some wild-trapped hares, put 
them in a warm room and progressively 
reduced the daily amount of artificial 
light, thus simulating the shorter days 
of autumn. Half the hares were 
masked so that light couldn’t penetrate 
their eves. The unmasked hares shed 
their brown summer coats and assumed 
the heavier white pelage of winter. The 
masked hares stayed brown. 

By increasing the amount of light, as 
in the progressively longer days of 
spring, Lyman’s unmasked hares 
changed back to brown. Masked white 


animals showed no change. ‘Thus it 
was demonstrated that manipulated 
light not only stimulated the physio- 
logical change in the pelt of snowshoe 
rabbits but also that the eye was the 
receptor for the stimulus. 

The power of light transmitted 
through the rabbits’ eyes did much 
more than produce pelt changes. It 
could be manipulated so as to stimulate 
or retard the breeding season as well! 

T. H. Bissonnette, meantime, found 
that light had the same effect on goats, 
ferrets, mink and raccoon. The French 
scientist, Benoit, discovered the breed- 
ing of domestic ducks was similarly 
affected. Scores of other scientists, pry- 
ing into the mysteries of light, found 
startling stimulation of hormones. 

A pair of monkeys in the London Zoo 
never had mated productively. Then 
they were subjected to light of certain 
quality. The response was terrific. Ma 
Monk not only produced twins but 
went on to have triplets. 

Two scientists, G. E. Johnson and 
E. L. Gann, struck a Tartar. Thev 
found that a small western ground 
squirrel named (during somebody’s mo- 
ment of relaxation) the thirteen-lined 
spermophile could take artificial light 
or leave it without reacting. Nobodv 
knows why. 

Dr. Earl Tohnson of the Smithsonian 
Institution has experimented with hun- 
dreds of plants to determine their re- 
action to both quality and quantity of 
light. He points out, as every farmer 
knows, that a potato sprout in a dark 
cellar grows toward the window. But 
put red panes in the window and the 
sprouts won’t react. Change to blue 
panes and the sprouts bend vigorously 
toward the light. Louis Flint of the 
U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry soaks 
lettuce seeds in water and covers them 
with the same red glass which halted 
the potato sprout activity. But now the 
lettuce seeds germinate and grow 
actively. Put the previously produc. 
tive blue glass over the seeds—no dice. 

These and other experiments have 
led to the deduction that not only light 
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but different qualities of light are 
needed for normal plant growth during 
different stages of development. 


T has been surmised that sunspots 

have much to do with the qual- 
ity of light and are more numerous 
when the short-wave ultra-violet light 
from the sun is most intense. It also 
has been shown that if the ultra-violet 
rays from the sun ever reached the earth 
unscreened they’d raise havoc. But they 
are screened by the earth’s atmosphere, 
apparently by oxygen molecules about 
25 miles up. Dr. H. T. Stetson of 
M.1.T. feels that “of the evolutionary 
processes that have been at work on 
the earth for millions of years the forms 
of life that still survive are those that 
are adapted to that average quality of 
sunshine that now reaches the earth.” 

But he points out that plenty seems 
to happen during times when the aver- 
age quality is a bit off base. When it’s 
high, for example, he thinks in effect 
that some plants may store up more 
pep—more vitamins, and we may get, 
for example, vintage wine crops or 
some other remarkable harvest. When 
it’s low, scientists are suggesting all 
sorts of possible results and they’re 
busy working out scores of significant 
correlations. Some day one of them will 
come up with a formula for the long- 
range forecasting of everything from 
weather to good humor. 

About 40 years ago Dr. Hale demon- 
strated at the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory that sunspots were merely giant 
disturbances in the sun’s atmosphere 
—like hydrogen whirlwinds. The center 
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of each whirlwind, it later was dis- 
covered, was enormously magnetic and 
appeared definitely to generate elec- 
iricity. ‘he sun breaks out in a rash 
of spots every so often. In 1843 S. H. 
Schwabe was credited with the dis- 
covery that they appear in greatest in- 
tensity during cycles averaging a little 
more than 11 years in interval. 

It has been determined that the 
sun’s light and heat vary and that there 
seems to be a definite correlation be- 
tween the changes and sunspot out- 
breaks. As a result, many scientists 
believe that one day they'll be able 
to predict local weather far in advance 
of today’s forecasting scope. 

Correlations have been worked out 
to suggest that sunspots actually affect 
business. Curiously, curves of business 
activity over the years closely parallel 
the curve of solar activity. 

Two scientists, Mata and Shaffener, 
reported several years ago that in their 
estimation the curve of solar radiation 
coincides with all major business de- 
pressions except one in 1903-04 and 
another in 1913-14. But they even 
came up with what they said was the 
reason for that one. ‘They pointed out 
that in 1903 the normal curve of the 
sun’s radiation was warped not because 
of “‘unscasonal sunspot activities but 
because the eruption of Mount Pelee 
threw so much dust in the air high 
over the earth’s surface that the light 
was strained and temperatures dropped 
universally. They then explained that 
in 1912 a violent eruption of Mount 
Katmai occurred in Alaska with the 
same results. ‘Thus, they said, th: 
discrepancies between their curve for 
business and their curve of solar radia- 
tion merely were due to the faulty 
transmission ot solar energy through 
all that volcanic dust. 

Anyway, Dr. Stetson sums the whole 
business up by pointing out that varia- 
tions in quality of the sun’s light, par- 
ticularly the ultra-violet, are capable of 
producing profound biological and 
physiological changes; that the vitamin 
content of certain plants has been in- 


creased by ultraviolet ray irradiation; 
that both vitamins and ultra-violet rays 
have been found to play an important 
part in body function, particularly the 
endocrine glands, the secretions of 
which are ciosely associated with human 
temperament; that mass psychology 
cnerefore might be affected with re- 
sultant moods of optimism and pessim- 
ism which finally can be measured in 
terms of buying and selling. 

It’s interesting to note that in 1924 
Dr. Edison Pettit worked out a way to 
measure the daily strength of the sun’s 
ultra-violet light. ‘These measurements 
have been going on ever since atop 
Mount Wilson, California. Dr. C. G. 
Abbott of the Smithsonian began 
measurements of sunlight energy be- 
fore 1900. The daily readings since 
then are forming the basis for fasci- 
nating research in great variety. Some 
of it is seeking to use sunlight-produced 
energy as a source of power since every 
square yard of the earth exposed to 
sunshine is receiving a steady equivalent 
of 14 horsepower measured in terms 
of energy. 


NDEED, there’s more to light than 

meets the eye and already the find- 
ings of light-manipulation experiments 
have been put to work. 

In Hawaii, a flood-lighted sugar cane 
plantation is producing enormous yields, 
apparently because interruption of the 
cane’s sex life by artificial lights pro- 
duces some chemical reaction which 
in turn leads to the plant’s increased 
growth for sugar production. 

In Wisconsin, a fox ranch uses light 
to produce prime pelts a month ahead 
of normal, thus saving four weeks of 
expensive food bills. 

In New York, the Conservation De- 
partment began a decade ago to ex- 
periment with the effect of light on 
pheasant egg production. The idea was 
to try to produce eggs earlier in the 
spring mainly because birds hatched at 
the normally late tail end of produc- 
tion were too young at the advent of 
winter to survive. Game farm pheasants 
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usually start laying in late April and 
string their 70 or more eggs along 
through June. Those late eggs simply 
were fed back to the birds as a partial 
economic loss. 

The experiments at the Delmar 
Game Farm finally showed that a 
certain foot candle power of lighting 
per bird over a period of 20 days was 
enough to produce fertile pheasant 
eggs at any unseasonal time. 

‘Today the March nights are bright 
over eight acres of pheasant breeders 
at the big State game farms at Ithaca 
and Sherburne. Batteries of 350 and 
500 watt bulbs do the trick. 

At Delmar other lights prolong the 
daylight hours of late winter for thou- 
sands of breeding mallard ducks. Thus 
liberations of ducklings can be accom- 
plished early enough so that they are 
wiser to the ways of the wild by the 
advent of the autumn migration urge. 

New York’s trout season begins early 
in April. Heavy stocking helps main- 
tain good fishing despite increasingly 
heavy pressure. For practical reasons, 
many of the trout are planted as year- 
lings as early as possible each spring. 
These fish are just under legal size. 
Many are hooked, killed, wasted. But 
if brown trout, for example, could be 
induced to spawn a month earlier, say 
by mid-September, the youngsters 
would all be of legal length when 
stocked. The savings obviously could 
be tremendous. 

That’s why four ponds have been set 
aside at the State’s big Randolph 
hatchery for experimental work with 
lights. Not much research into the 
artificial irradiation of fish has been 
undertaken anywhere. But the fisheries 
experts now feel pretty sure that they 
can make those Randolph trout shell 
out eggs on the exact date they want 
them. The effect could be more far- 
reaching than many have dreamed. 

What effect lights have on folks who 
work late at night hasn’t been probed. 
Mmmm. Maybe Lincoln had some- 
thing when he used only that candle. 

—CLAyYT SEAGEARS 
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Beavers build their dams of logs, brush and stones, 
using mud, gravel and rotten leaves as filler. Dams 
provide easy access to food supplies. 


Lodge (right) 


is of same construction, with entrance under water 


ENRY HUDSON was a navi- 
gator of no mean ability. In 1609, when 
he sailed his “Half Moon” up the river 
that now bears his name, Hudson was 
in search of a route to China. He found 
instead a fortune for the Dutch Empire; 
for nearly two decades the colonists 
from Holland trafficked in the rich fur 
harvest of our then unsettled State. It 
was the beaver that brought cmpire to 
the forests of New York. 

This great resource, commercially ex- 
ploited for nearly three centuries, had 
but one ultimate outcome; it was wiped 
out. By 1900 the beaver was a relict, 
a fur-bearer of no consequence to the 
trappers of the State. But times and 
ideas all change. The need of conserv- 
ing the pitiful remnant of this mag- 
nificent fur animal was apparent to 
many conservationists. In the early 
years of the present century a few dozen 
beaver were introduced into the Adir- 
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ondack forests; by 1915 their numbers 
had increased to an estimated 15,000 
animals, 

Beavers are colonizers. A group of 
these animals occupy a pond or stretch 
of stream, utilizing the available food 
along the banks. ‘There may be one 
or two (seldom more) lodges to the 
area. ‘The total number of animals to 
the lodge or to the restricted colony is 
fashioned by certain inexorable natural 
laws which help to maintain the size 
of the colony and, in turn, a population 
that will allow the maintenance of a 
food supply without the beaver eating 
itself “out of house and home.” To 
understand such restrictions on over- 
population, one must look to the breed- 
ing habits of this big rodent. 

A single litter a year is produced, the 
young being born over a rather long 
period of time. The babies, numbering 
from one to six (the usual family being 
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three to four) are born from April to 
late May. The beaver is born in a well 
furred condition, with open eyes—quite 


a difference from its rodent relatives 
which are usually blind and naked at 
birth. The youngsters grow rapidly and 
may weigh ten or twelve pounds when 
the next spring rolls around. Mean- 
while their mother is busy preparing 
for another litter, which adds to the 
colony. The family group has now in- 
creased to ten animals (possibly more). 
They live together amicably during the 
season of abundance. But before an- 
other litter is at hand, the two-year- 
olds move out, perhaps under pressure 
from the parents, to establish new 
homes of their own. ‘These outcasts 
may travel long distances over land, 
eventually to establish themselves as in- 
dividuals in a stream or pond miles re- 
moved from the home colony. Thus 
one finds beavers in new localities well 
































Natural fur is long, and 
is sheared (above, left) 
to give velvety softness. 
Jaws are strong; notice 
tooth marks in poplar at 
right, and size of chips 
removed at extreme right 


away from any likely source. In time 
the individuals acquire a mate, and an- 
other site is established for beaver. 
The Conservation Department is con- 
stantly appraised of new colonies, often 
in no uncertain terms by outraged land- 
owners. More often the residents of 
the community are delighted to find 
beaver taking up quarters in a local 
pond or stream. 


HE food needs of the beaver are 
simple. The bark of aspen (poplar) 
is the principal food over the range of 
the beaver. Not as sagacious as man 
might believe, the beaver often fells a 
tree where it is inaccessible for food. 
Willows, birches and other deciduous 
trees also provide abundant bark for the 
dietary. 
Before the advent of frost, the beaver 
has been busy storing a winter food sup- 
ply. The ultimate ice cover of the pond 


by W. J. HAMILTON, JR. 


Department of Conservation, Cornell 


prevents access to the nearby forest, 
and the beaver must then rely on the 
underwater store of branches and twigs 
that it has providently put down before 
the big freeze. This food pile, placed 
in a deep part of the pond, serves 


it well. When hungry, the animal 
leaves the lodge, swims to the commis- 
sary, bites off a branch and transports 
it to the lodge. In the dark interior, 
the bark is stripped clean and the un- 
eaten remnant removed to the exterior. 
The uneaten portion is used to repair 
or add to the sanctuary. 

In managing this important natural 
resource, we must all recognize the 
good and bad traits inherent in any spe- 
cies of animal. As a fur resource, and 
as an outlet for the energies of many 
citizens during the trapping season, the 
beaver is an asset of no mean conse- 
quence. Furthermore, its food value 
has been overlooked too frequently. The 





hind quarters, or for that matter, the 
entire carcass, is a “‘piéce de résistance” 
for any connoisseur. Our family has 
eaten beaver for a week straight, and not 
grown tired of the delicious meat. 
The beaver can become a pest of con- 
siderable importance. Through the 
backing up of streams with its dam, 
valuable trees may be destroyed through 
persistent high water. Occasionally the 
engineering feats of the beaver result 
in flooded roads, with consequent dam- 
age to highways. The Conservation De- 
partment is alive to such traits, and is 
obliged to consider the nuisance po- 
tentialities of theses animals in arriving 
at a management program for them. 
We should be iadeed grateful that 
this great fur-bearer has come back to 
the Empire State. It now contributes in 
no small way, both tangibly and in an 
esthetic manner, to our present way of 
life and our enjoyment of the outdoors. 
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How We Decide on a Beaver Season 


OW that the halfway mark in 
N the present century has been 

reached, it is particularly fitting 
to discuss a wildlife species whose ex- 
termination seemed certain about 1900, 
but which has been managed, since 
then, sufficiently well so that even 
though 15 open seasons have been held, 
there are ample numbers left. With a 
remnant of not more than 15 beaver 
in the Adirondack Mountains as this 
century started, open seasons declared 
by the Department since 1924 have 
yielded the State’s trappers 50,000 pelts 
with an estimated value of at least 
$940,000. 

The reasons for the comeback of the 
beaver in New York are familiar to 
most conservationists. The few that 
were left from a once teeming popula- 
tion- were supplemented by al in- 
troductions of Wyoming and Canadian 
animals into the Adirondacks. Closed 
seasons gave this nucleus a chance to 
propagate and spread throughout the 
ideal habitat of lakes and streams whose 
banks were clad with the aspen that 
followed widespread forest fires. Later 
transplantations carried on by the De- 
partment distributed the beaver 
throughout the State, and these plant- 
ings caused sufficient population build- 
ups and such a successful spread of the 
animals that the expensive live trap- 
ping and transfer program was no 
longer needed or justifiable. 


Notwithstanding the fact that beaver 
represent a valuable fur-bearer resource 
and are tremendously interesting and 
appealing to many people, they have a 
high potential for creating nuisance 
and doing damage. Their damming of 
Adirondack streams damns the beaver 
in the eyes of many trout fishermen. 
When they flood highways, pastures, 
and occasionally valuable timber or or- 
namental trees, and cropland, they defi- 
nitely are interfering with man’s idea 
of his own best interest. Such situa- 
tions are multiplied when a summer 
such as the past one, with low pre- 
cipitation, results in the drying up of 
headwater streams and causes beaver 
migration down to lower levels. In fact 
a dry cycle, plus the gradual depletion 
of food trees preferred by the beaver 
(such as aspen, soft maple, willow and 
yellow birch) might well necessitate a 
reappraisal of the beaver population 
levels it is desirable to maintain. In 
the opinion of District Game Manager 
Greenleaf Chase of Saranac Lake, in 
many locations beaver activity has been 
markedly extended because of lower 
food supplies. 


Open seasons represent the manage- 


ment tool available to us for controlling 
the numbers of a species which must 
certainly be kept in careful check. 
When the Commissioner deliberates on 
the question of open seasons for beaver, 
he has available to him (in addition to 
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the knowledge and expericnce of re- 
search personnel) three indices of num- 
bers. First, there are the data showing 
the reported take for previous years, 
These help to establish population 
trends. Second, there are the reports 
of the District Game Managers showing 
damage complaints. Where these rep- 
resent valid chronic complaints in cer- 
tain sections, they point strongly to the 
desirability of an open season in the 
counties concerned. Third—and most 
important—is the State-wide, county- 
by-county inventory of abundance to 
determine whether a harvestable sur- 
plus exists. 

The abundance estimate just men- 
tioned is obtained by the District Game 
Managers with the field checks done 
by the majority of the 183 members 
of the Department’s law enforcement 
personnel, and by State trappers. Need- 
less to say, such an abundance estimate 
is difficult to obtain, particularly in 
the mountainous areas—which repre- 
sent the most important range, but 
where busy Protectors are assigned 
large and inaccessible territories. 





ITH this in mind, aerial counts 

of beaver lodges were made for 
the first time last fall in the Adir- 
ondack and Catskill Mountain areas. 
Experimental flights in previous years 
had indicated such a method to be 
feasible, and it is now our intent 
that aerial counts will eventually sup- 
plant the ground estimates made at 
greater cost and difficulty. Such air- 
plane census work is based on observa- 
tions of fresh repair work on lodges 
and dams by the animals during the 
fall; obviously, it must be completed 
before snows obliterate such signs. As 
with the ground survey, indication of 
beaver numbers is based on the num- 
ber of “live” lodges discovered. A fac- 
tor indicating average numbers of in- 
habitants is then applied to the total 
number of lodges spotted in order to 
arrive at total populations. These check 
flights must be made over a period of 
several years before baselines can be 
established and comparative informa- 
tion obtained. 


So much for the groundwork. The 
Commissioner has the power not only 
to declare an open season but also to 
vary the timing of it considerably dur- 
ing the period when the fur is prime. 
He may also lower or increase the bag 
limit. With the information as out- 
lined above available to him in making 
these decisions, there is every assurance 
that beaver management will continue 
to be soundly administered. 


—A. W. Ho.wec, 
Supervisor, Game Management 
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Many species of fish are taken 


by commercial fishermen using various types of nets and gear- 
Sturgeon (right) damage nets made for lighter fish 


Niagara River and its outlet the 

mighty St. Lawrence, could talk, 
it would scarcely be necessary to con- 
sult other sources for a pretty complete 
history of the exploration and develop- 
ment of much of northern North 
America. Across its broad expanse has 
streamed a procession of Indians, trap- 
pers, French voyageurs, explorers, fight- 
ers, traders, fishermen, freighters, ex- 
cursionists, and yachtsmen. 

Ontario not only became the gate- 
way to the West, leading to the dis- 
covery of the other Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi River, but was an im- 
portant link in north-south travel. Be- 
fore the white man came, the Iroquois 
on the south and the Hurons on the 
north fought their own hundred years’ 
war for its control. The white man— 
French, English and American—added 
another century of conflict. When 
first seen by Etienne Brule, one of 
Champlain’s intrepid voyagers, it was 
largely under Iroquois control. Shrewd- 
ly, they knew that contro] of Ontario 
meant control of a big fur trade for 
which Albany and Montreal were arch 
rivals. 

The French, to whom the fur trade 
was all-important, quickly sensed the 
same thing and established a series of 
forts designed to control the lake and 
its trafic. The British, in turn, fought 
for the possesison of these forts, eventu- 
ally taking them over and building 
some more of their own. So important 
did the British regard them that even 
after the Revolutionary War, in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris, they con- 
tinued to retain control of Fort Niagara 
and the Great Lakes until 1796. 

Today’s tourist, as he shuttles back 
and forth over a friendly unfortified 
boundary and views the old fortifica- 
tions at Niagara, Oswego, Kingston and 
other points around the lake, finds it 
hard to realize the bitter fighting which 
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took place in the struggle for control 
of Lake Ontario. 

With the decline of the fur trade and 
the rise of agriculture, milling, com- 
mercial fishing, and industry, Lake On- 
tario continued in an important role. 
The construction of the Welland Canal, 
by-passing Niagara Falls, and the in- 
stallation of locks at the St. Lawrence 
rapids, made shipping to and from the 
East and the West cheaper and faster. 
The better ports boomed. Oswego and 
Rochester on the New York side de- 
veloped rapidly, and both became ship- 
ping, milling and manufacturing cen- 
ters. As milling centers moved west- 
ward Rochester developed other in- 
dustries and continued to grow more 
rapidly than Oswego, although Oswego 
continues to be an important transfer 
point for grain, coal and other cargoes. 
Army Engineers, in co-operation with 
local industries, are currently working on 
a major improvement of its harbor, and 
perhaps a new period of development 
for this port is in the offing. 

The Ontario shore was destined to 
become even more important to the 
Dominion. Today it supports one- 
eighth (1,500,000) of the entire Ca- 
nadian population, and represents the 
heart of Canada’s industrial area. Ham- 
ilton is the steel center of Canada, 
based upon Lake Superior ores delivered 
via the Great Lakes; Toronto is the 
capital of the Province of Ontario and 
the financial center and second largest 
city in the Dominion; Oshawa is the 
home of General Motors of Canada; 
Kingston is an ancient fortress city, a 
university city and the home of Can- 
ada’s military academy. And scattered 
along this northern shore are numerous 
busy ports and smaller cities; Port 
Credit, Port Hope, Coburg (the entry 
port of Eastern Canada for American 
coal) and Belleville. 

Lake Ontario has several characteris- 
tic features which greatly affect its 





fisheries, its adaptability for shipping 
and pleasure craft, and other uses. Al- 
though the smallest of the Great Lakes 
it has a high proportion of deep water 
(reaching 738 feet north of Port Bay) 
and a relatively small proportion of 
shallow water. Much of the New York 
portion is a huge trough over 480 feet 
deep. Outside of a number of bays, 
river and creek mouths, our only siz- 
able shallow area is in the northeastern 
end of the lake. It is interesting to 
note that the mean elevation of the 
surface is only 244 feet. Much of the 
lake is, therefore, actually below sea 
level. 

Because shallow water is so important 
in the production of both food and 
game fishes, this means that Lake On- 
tario, for its area, is a poor fish pro- 
ducer—in fact, the least productive of 
the Great Lakes. On the other hand, 
this deep water tends to moderate year- 
round temperature changes, keeping 
most of the lake free of ice and its 
harbors open for a longer shipping sea- 
son. The depth also makes its surface 
less temperamental than shallower lakes 
such as Lake Erie—an advantage espe- 
cially appreciated by small pleasure craft 
owners. There is a steady west-to-east 
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flow of surface waters of about eight 
miles a day. This flow, together with 
the effects of wind and thermal differ- 
ences, often produces counter currents 
at deeper levels so strong that nets an- 
chored to the bottom are sometimes 
actually destroyed. 

The history of the fisheries is of spe- 
cial interest to the conservationist. Ap- 
parently salmon were plentiful during 
the early days and regularly ran most of 
the streams along the north shore as 
well as the Salmon and Oswego rivers 
on our side. The Salmon River, accord- 
ing to early reports, supported the best 
run in New York waters, with as many 
as 300 salmon being taken in one 
night’s fishing. It was an important 


resource to the settlers of the Pulaski 
region, but after the erection of the 
dam on the river in 1837 the fishery 
declined until, somewhere between 
1880 and 1900, Lake Ontario salmon 
became entirely extinct. While some 
believe that these fish were Atlantic 
salmon which ascended the St. Law- 
rence River, it is interesting to note that 
the study of fish scales taken from mu- 
seum specimens indicates that they defi- 
nitely were landlocked salmon and 
never went to sea. 

At first the whitefish, the lake trout 
and the salmon were the principal spe- 
cies sought by settlers along the lake. 
They were taken by seines, the type 
of net most widely used during the 





period 1807 to 1860. Along with these 
fishes a considerable number of sturgeon 
and herring were taken. They were con- 
sidered to have no value at the time 
and were destroyed. 

When the desirable fish became less 
abundant in the shore waters, gill nets 
began to be used to fish the deeper 
grounds. As the gill net fisheries de- 
veloped there was a greater utilization 
of the shoal water herring and the deep 
water cisco. It is interesting to note 
that a large deep water herring, called 
“bloater”, which was so important to 
the gill net fisherman during the period 
1875-1895, is now extinct. The cause 
is not known. 

While most of the Lake Ontario 
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commercial fishing has been done off- 
shore with gill nets, a very interesting 
specialized fishery has grown up in the 
shallow portion of the lake at the 
northeastern end. There, in an area 
officially designated as Chaumont Bay 
and running along the shore from Tib- 
bits Point to Horse Island, there has 
grown up a fishery employing small trap 
nets which take a large quantity of bull- 
heads, eels, suckers, carp, sunfish and 
perch. From time to time this fishery 
has been the subject of considerable 
argument, especially among the sports 
anglers. Despite the fact that this fish- 
ery operates only in the fall and in the 
early spring, some anglers feel that it 
should be discontinued because of its 
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proximity to bass grounds. Others, in- 
cluding all biologists who have studied 
the lake, stoutly defend this fishery be- 
cause it results in the taking of many 
tons of fish which would otherwise be 
competing with the small bass for a 
common food supply. 

About a dozen species of fish are 
now taken commercially on Lake On- 
tario proper but the bulk of the catch 
from American waters consists of blue 
pike, cisco, whitefish and yellow perch. 
Starting at the west end of the lake the 
principal ports used by fishermen are 
Youngstown, Wilson, Sodus Point, Os- 
wego, Selkirk and Cape Vincent. 

Today, sports angling centering on 
the black bass is undoubtedly more im- 
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portant than commercial fishing—be- 
cause of the vast number of people who 
enjoy fishing as a recreation and because 
of the great economic importance of 
this sport fishery to the region. Many 
able guides are available at Henderson 
Harbor, Cape Vincent and Clayton to 
take fishing parties to such hot spots 
as Charity Shoals, North Shoal, the 
Duck, Pigeon and Amherst Islands. 
For those who cannot afford a guide 
there are boat liveries in the area with 
good bass fishing grounds nearby—Chau- 
mont Bay, Three Mile Bay, the Isth- 
mus, Mud Bay, Wilson Bay, etc. 
Perhaps next to the bass fishing in 
popular appeal is the fishing for yellow 
perch. ‘The large lake perch, often 
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called “jack perch”, can be caught from 
the shore waters and in the bays dur- 
ing the spring of the year, when they 
come in for spawning. Later in the 
summer it is usually necessary to locate 
“grass beds” a fair distance off shore 
to get them. Even then perch are not 
always to be found, for, depending upon 
weather conditions or the distribution 
of the minnows upon which they feed, 
they may frequent the weed beds for a 
few days or a week and then disappear 
for the rest of the summer. 

In covering the angling possibilities 
on Lake Ontario the blue pike fishing 
should be mentioned, although local- 
ized to such areas as the lower Niagara 
River and its mouth, the lower Oswego 
River and Mexico Bay. ‘Trolling or 
drifting with a small spinner and min- 
now at the mouth of the Niagara River 
is exceedingly productive of blue pike 
at times during the summer. Some 
good wall-eyes are also taken on these 
grounds. 

The story of angling on Lake On- 
tario would not be complete without 
mention of its famous bays—Wilson, 
Chaumont, Henderson, Sandy Ponds, 
Fair Haven, Sodus, Port, Irondequoit, 
Braddocks; the ponds, Cranberry, Long, 
Buck and Round just northwest of 
Rochester, and the productive Bay of 
Quinte on the Canadian side. Northern 
pike, bass, wall-eyes and pan fishes are 
produced in these waters, which also 
serve as important spawning grounds for 
many of the lake fishes. Ice fishing is 
limited to these bays along the lake 
since the waters of the open lake do 
not freeze. 

Both commercial and sports fisheries 
are shared with our Canadian neighbors 
and while, generally speaking, there has 
been a spirit of co-operation between 
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the two governments which regulate 
these fisheries, there is definite need 
for closer joint action—especially if the 
ends of conservation are to be properly 
served. This State has, therefore, been 
greatly interested in the establishment 
of a treaty between the two countries 
relative to fisheries resources. Such a 
treaty, which would also cover the other 
Great Lakes, has been pending for a 
number of years. 

Lake Ontario has obvious potentiali- 
ties as a water supply for domestic and 
industrial purposes. At the present 
time its use in this connection is limited 
to a number of communities located 
on its shores, but the critical water 
shortage with which New York City is 
currently faced has raised the interest- 
ing speculation that if the city years ago 
had tapped Lake Ontario instead of de- 
veloping numerous smaller sources, its 
water supply problems would have been 
solved—and possibly in the long run 
with greater economy. 

In conclusion, we must note with 
regret the tremendous amount of ma- 
terial we had to set aside in the prep- 
aration of this article because of space. 
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Many commercial 
are of unusual design and employ winches to 
haul fish-laden nets from the lake’s deep waters 





fishing boats on Ontario 


For those who would like further in- 
formation, we should like to call atten- 
tion to a book which does the lake com- 
plete justice. It is “Lake Ontario” and 
was written by Arthur Pound, the well- 
known historian. 

Lake Ontario has behind it an excit- 
ing and glorious past. In the present— 
it is one of the State’s great natural re- 
sources. In the future, we hazard the 
prediction that it will grow ever greater 
in utility and in the hearts of our 
people. And if the great potential wa- 
ter power of its outlet, the St. Law- 
rence, is ever harnessed and if the con- 
troversial seaway should ever become a 
reality, whole new horizons will be 
opened up. 

But in any event and regardless of 
mere man, Lake Ontario itself—-where 
the waters of the Great Lakes originat- 
ing thousands of miles away make their 
last leisurely pause before rushing on 
to the Atlantic—will remain a thing of 
massive natural beauty—and a rich re- 
source for Americans and Canadians 
alike. 

—J. V. Sxirr, D. H. WEEks, 
U. B. Strone 
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OME years ago, so the story goes, 
G the Conservation Department had 

a Special Game Protector who 
sought to do for fish and game what 
Carrie Nation had previously done for 
the anti-saloonists. It all started one 
Saturday morning when Department 
officials began receiving frantic tele- 
phone calls from the lower Hudson 
Valley to the effect that a man, sup- 
posedly a Game Protector with New 
York City plates on his car, was pro- 
ceeding north, and along the way was 
zealously enforcing various provisions 
of the Fish and Game Law in a manner 
not designed to protect the public in- 
terest. 

Various physical descriptions were 
given of him; his uniform, although 
similar to that of a Game Protector, 
was a hybrid that turned out to have 
been made according to his own speci- 
fications and at his own expense; he 
had a brace of pearl-handled revolvers 
strapped about his waist; and as a basis 
for his authority, a badge of consider- 
able dimensions and brilliance (also a 
custom made job) was flashed upon 
those who made so bold as to question 
this one-man scourge of the lawless. 
So as not to be impeded by traffic his 
car was equipped with a siren having a 
decibel range of the type usually found 
on naval craft. 

A quick check by the Department es- 
tablished this vigilante as a Special 
Game Protector and not a regular Game 
Protector as reported. Members of the 
Department’s field staff and the State 
Police were alerted to intercept him, 
but apparently an ambitious fellow, he 
seemed to be attempting to encompass 
a good portion of the State. By mid- 
day reports of his activities were being 
received from Albany itself. Not only 
was he stopping cars to search for con- 
traband game, but he had made him- 
self highly unpopular with the patrons 
and proprietors of a number of quality 
restaurants along his route at which 
he stopped to satisfy himself that the 
law with respect to short lobsters was 


being observed. His measurements of 
these shellfish under the authority of 
his badge and pearl-handled persuaders 
included not only those in the restau- 
rant’s larder, but on the customers’ 
plates as well. 

All in all, it was a frantic day for De- 
partment officials and it was late after- 
noon before they succeeded in heading 
off this enterprising officer just east of 
Utica, where with undiminished vigor 
and siren wailing he was on his way 
westward. A stroke of the pen reduced 
him to civilian status. 

This episode illustrates, even though 
an extreme case is involved, several 
facets of the many-sided Special Game 
Protector situation. In this case we 
had a well intentioned (by his stand- 
ards) law enforcement officer giving 
vent to the authority which he had and 
the “cop complex” which he had un- 
wittingly developed. 

The 440 Special Game Protectors 
serving as law enforcement officers to- 
day are, for the most part, pretty solid 
citizens. Many of them have done a 
great deal to assist the regular Game 
Protectors of the Department and as 
respected conservationists have been 
real forces for good in their own com- 
munities. Others, while they may have 
really meant to help at the time that 
they were appointed, have lapsed into 
inactivity. Still others regard the com- 
mission of Special Game Protector in a 
purely honorary sense or, it is alleged, 
have used it merely as a subterfuge to 
permit them to carry a revolver—which, 
as Special Game Protectors, they may 
do without a permit. 

Everything considered, the conclu- 
sion is easily reached that the Special 
Game Protector force as a unit does not 
serve the purpose that was intended 
for it when it was established in 1892. 
Statistically, only 11 Special Game Pro- 
tectors reported any cases last year. Of 
the total of 5,177 cases of Fish and 
Game Law violations handled by the 
Department last year, these 11 Specials 
contributed 80. 











Among problems to consider are: 

1. If an auxiliary force of Special 
Game Protectors is used for law en- 
forcement, what should be the future 
character of this force? 

2. What standards of selection should 
be established? 

3. What law enforcement powers 
should the members of this force have? 

4. What type of training can be 
given members of this group to im- 
prove their effectiveness? 

5. What type of supervision is re- 
quired in order to realize greater ef- 
fectiveness from this group? 

6. What tenure should Special Game 
Protectors have? 

7. What are the areas in the field of 
law enforcement in which Special Game 
Protectors can be used effectively, and 
what areas are there in which no ad- 
vantage would be derived from them? 


HE variety of strengths and weak- 
nesses in this force underlines the 
necessity for a thorough study of the 
use that can be made of this group in 
law enforcement. Commissioner Dur- 
yea recently directed that such a study 
be made, and its progress will be re- 
ported in this magazine. If improve- 
ments can be made in this group com- 
parable to those already achieved in 
the regular Game Protector force, and 
if the talents available among the Spe- 
cials can be developed for greater ef- 
fectiveness, it will be a real step forward 
in strengthening the over-all law en- 
forcement efforts of the Department. 
—WILLIAM E. TINNEY, 
Personnel Officer 
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ACK in those remote days when 
B the red man was sole occupant 

of this country, the great region 
which is now northern New York was 
a hunting and fishing no man’s land 
for rival, constantly warring Indian 
tribes, and for a long time was never 
used for permanent habitation. 

No longer is it a no man’s land, but 
today—almost 300 years after the first 
white man, Jesuit Father Antoine Pon- 
cet traveled through what is now St. 
Lawrence County as a prisoner of raid- 
ing Iroquois—hunting and fishing are 
still important activities in much of the 
region. 

A substantial part of this land is now 
St. Lawrence County, largest county in 
the State, whose 2,772 square miles en- 
compass roughly half again as much 
territory as Essex, its next nearest rival 
for this honor. 

Much of the county’s face—like Ver- 
mont, which also has a similar political 
complexion—is rock-ribbed as it rises 
from the gently undulating plain of the 
a7 St. Lawrence through the cen- 
tral stone ridges to the pre-Cambrian 
lower Adirondack peak country of its 
eastern section, of which Mt. Matum- 
bla (2,700 ft.) is the highest point in 
the county. Abundant outcroppings of 
Grenville limestone in a large area of 
the county have adapted it to agricul- 
tural pursuits; it is one of the leading 
dairying regions of the East. 

There have been other benefits from 
this rocky heritage left by the prehis- 
toric evolution of this part of New 
York. One of considerable interest 
and, in the past at least, of some local 
economic value is the strata of crystal- 
line white limestone which created an 
industry in the quarrying of what is 
known locally as Gouverneur marble, 
used extensively upstate for building 
and monumental stones. 

Geologically, the county also has 
been blessed with abundant stores of 
minerals which led early to the estab- 
lishment of mining and smelting oper- 
ations by pioneers. Iron, lead and zinc 
are the principal ores taken, although 
others are recovered in the processing. 
Talc also is mined on a large scale. 

The southern section forests are com- 
posed of northern hardwoods—beech, 
birch and maple—with occasional black 
cherry, white ash and basswood, and 
mixed and pure stands of softwoods— 
ted spruce, balsam fir, white pine, hem- 
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lock, black spruce and white cedar. 
Timber of the northern half (largely in 
farm woodlots) includes gray birch, 
poplar, beech and maple, basswood, ash, 
black cherry, occasionally red and white 
oak, and (rarely) hickory in the hard- 
wood group; hemlock, white cedar and 
a sprinkling of white pine for the soft- 
woods. Extensive sugar maple stands 
on favorable soil over a considerable 
area have contributed a_ substantial 
maple syrup industry to the county. 
Tamarack swamps are a common fea- 
ture in some localities and contribute 
their quota of farm fence posts. 

In 1787, a large section of the 
county, as well as much of Franklin 
and northern Jefferson counties, was 
sold to Alexander Macomb, a New 
York city resident who had made a 
fortune in the fur trade with John 
Jacob Astor. This transaction, known 
as Macomb’s Purchase, is the first real 
milestone in the development of north- 
ern New York. 

In the early days, agriculture was the 
primary economic activity, but the op- 
eration of saw, grist and cotton mills, 
tanneries and mines provided other in- 
dustries. Today, agriculture remains the 
leading enterprise of this county which 
has but one city, Ogdensburg, although 
industrial activity has assumed much 
greater relative importance. 

Largest of all the plants is the Mas- 
sena Works of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Benson Mines oper- 
ations of Jones & Laughlin Steel and 
the Balmat borings of St. Joseph Lead 
make early mining ventures seem like 
microscopic scratches in the earth by 
comparison. There are also large paper 
mills—though not so many as there 
were before the reckless cutting of 
pulpwood by our predecessors greatly 
reduced the supply at hand. Lumbering, 
too, continues, but similarly at a greatly 
reduced scale compared to earlier days, 
although the spread of good forest prac- 
tices is improving this picture. Typical 
small plants and the merchandising es- 
tablishments required to service the 
needs of the county’s 91,098 residents 
(1940 census) provide the other prin- 
cipal activities. 

But, despite this agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, St. Lawrence, as 
in the past, offers great hunting and fish- 
ing opportunities. Deer are plentiful, 
and St. Lawrence is always among the 
first three Adirondack counties in an- 
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nual take. Grouse are abundant in for- 
est and woodlot edges in all parts of 
the county, and the St. Lawrence 
River and Black Lake (largest inland 
lake of the county—17.16 sq. miles) 
are segments of the important Ontario- 
St. Lawrence waterfowl flyway; all com- 
mon species of marsh and diving ducks 
are taken there. Cottontails and pheas- 
ants are found in farming areas, while 
varying hares are plentiful in their 
woods range. Woodcock breed over a 
wide area and are abundant in certain 
sections during migration. The county 
also has one of the largest established 
populations of Hungarian partridge, re- 
sulting from the Department’s stocking 
over 20 years ago. 

Fur bearers are extremely abundant 
in St. Lawrence, and trapping is an im- 
portant activity. The unusual network 
of lakes and streams makes for a high 
sustained yield of mink and muskrat, 
and the county’s beaver population is 
one of the highest in the State. 


ISHING waters, offering most 

fresh water species sought with rod 
and reel, abound. Best known of 
the inland rivers are the Oswegatchie, 
Grass, Racquette and St. Regis, with 
bass, great northern pike and pikeperch 
in the lower reaches, and brown and 
speckled trout upstream. Of all of them, 
the upper Oswegatchie watershed, in- 
cluding Cranberry Lake and its tribu- 
taries, is perhaps the best known, for 
it is among the leading brook trout 
waters of the State. 

The St. Lawrence River, of course, 
offers the most warmwater fish—bass, 
great northern pike, muskies of large 
size in the Ogdensburg and Massena 
sections, wall-eyed pike and smaller pan 
fish. In the Long Sault rapids, near 
Massena, you can sample spine-tingling, 
white water fishing. 

Of all the inland lakes and ponds, 
Black Lake, with an abundance of bass, 
particularly large-mouths, northern pike 
and wall-eyed pike, is (and properly so) 
the best known. It is one of the most 
productive waters of the State. 

In this rich recreational area, the 
Conservation Department has under its 
jurisdiction 163,832 acres of Forest 
Preserve land and 30 reforestation areas 
totalling 39,096 acres. These latter 
are in a sand belt lying between the 
uplands and the lower river plain. In 
this region one of the State’s outstand- 
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ing reforestation efforts has been made 
through State, county and private plant- 
ing. To protect them and adjacent 
private woodlands from fire, there are 
six towers; they are on Cat, Catamount, 
Moosehead, Tooley Pond and Arab 
mountains, and on Sand Hill. 

Although St. Lawrence County still 
has organized no Soil Conservation 
District to protect the resources on 
which so much of its economy depends, 
it does have a Forest Practice District 
(No. 7) to stimulate good manage- 
ment of its forests and woodlots. 
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Nearly 40 miles of Department- 
marked and maintained trails lead you 
to some of the most picturesque areas 
in the upper Oswegatchie section—the 
most popular of these is probably the 
trail to High Falls, where you can watch 
leaping two and three-pound brook 
trout and then proceed to nearby Pine 
Ridge to see virgin timeber. 

Fifteen miles of public fishing rights 
on the St. Regis River and the Grass 
River and its tributaries have been ac- 
quired or are now under contract, and 
near Ogdensburg is the St. Lawrence 


* 
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Fish Hatchery for the production of 
pikeperch and smallmouth bass. The 
county also has three Department recre- 
ation areas—Cedar Island State Park 
in the St. Lawrence River, Eel Weir 
and Cranberry Lake campsites. 

It must be obvious that the Indians 
who used this region for their hunting 
and fishing grounds had something. It 
may still be used for the same purpose. 
For other purposes, too, you might find 
it both worth-while and enjoyable to 
look into St. Lawrence County. 

—Rosert A. WELLS 
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Our 
Weather 


ECEMBER 31, 1949: One year 
D ago today I walked into the 
corridor of the twenty-ninth 
floor of the Whitehall Building, 
stepped into the elevator, called out 
“Down 29,” and descended to the 
ground floor. 1 was no longer New York 
City’s Weatherman. I had just com- 
pleted 45 years and 11 days service in 
the United States Weather Bureau. 
From then on, the 7:22 from Jersey 
would leave as usual, but my old cron- 
ies would say, “No! Parry, the lucky 
stiff, won’t go in today. He’s retired.” 
Twelve months have passed, one of 
the busiest periods of my life. Retire- 
ment gave me the opportunity to get 
better acquainted with my family, time 
to travel, run my fox hounds, go snow- 
shoeing and fishing; also, to develop a 
few weather projects which had been 
laid aside awaiting time to dig in. 
Among them was the gathering together 
of weather facts about New York which 
I have tried to abridge for you in the 
following paragraphs: 

There is hardly need to remind you 
that the State of New York gets about 
all the types of weather listed in the 
meteorological glossary. This is largely 
due to its location in the belt of prevail- 
ing westerly winds, its diversified to- 
pography, and its proximity to the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
These great bodies of water have an 
important influence toward moderating 
the temperatures of some sections of 
the State. The Chautauqua County 
Grape Belt, for example, which extends 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie 
for a distance of 60 miles and is two to 
six miles wide, has the most temperate 
climate in the State, except for the re- 
gion along the Atlantic coast. Another 
case in point is the occurrence of heavy 
snows in the Buffalo area, when places 
less than 15 miles away will be enjoying 
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What is it moulds the life of man? 
The Weather. 

What makes some black and others tan? 
The Weather. 

What makes the Zulu live in trees, 

And Congo natives dress in leaves, 

While others go in furs and freeze? 
The Weather. 


fair weather. ‘These local snows occur 
most frequently in early winter, before 
Lake Erie is completely frozen over. 
Westerly winds blowing landward 
across the lake pick up great quantities 
of moisture, and due to the banking up 
of air as it is forced upward to the 
plateau region to the east, there is suf- 
ficient lifting, expansion, and cooling of 
the air stream to cause condensation of 
the moisture. It falls as snow. 
Mountains also produce local wea- 
ther. On clear cold nights, with little 
horizontal air movement, the cold air 
(which is heavy) sinks along the moun- 
tain slopes and pools-up in the valleys. 
This air drainage from higher elevations 
accounts for unbelievable differences in 
temperatures within short distances. 
Mountain ranges likewise have an im- 
portant effect on precipitation; heavy 
precipitation will fall on the windward 
slopes, while little or none occurs on 
the leeward sides. This is caused by the 
cooling of air through expansion as it 
streams upslope, causing condensation 
of moisture on the windward side, while 
relatively dry air flows downslope on 
the leeward side, heats through com- 
pression, and produces no precipitation. 
Temperatures vary greatly throughout 
the State, the month of January pro- 
ducing the greatest difference in average 
between localities. The highest average 
temperature for the month is a little 
above 30° in Long Island; the lowest, 
slightly below 15° in the Adirondack 
Mountains. The lowest temperature 
ever recorded in New York is 52° below 
zero, observed at Stillwater Reservoir, 
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Herkimer County, on February 9, 1934. 
At the other extreme, temperatures of 
105°, or more, have been recorded in 
isolated spots throughout the State. 

The areas of greatest precipitation are 
east of Lake Ontario and in Long 
Island and the lower Hudson Valley, 
with more than 50 inches in the in- 
terior sections, and about 40 inches on 
Long Island. Less than 30 inches falls 
in parts of Wyoming and Livingston 
counties, as well as in the northwestern 
parts of Niagara and Orleans counties, 
and a part of Clinton county. 

The annual average snowfall for the 
whole State is 65 inches, but here again 
there is great variation in different sec- 
tions. Parts of Herkimer, Lewis, and 
Jefferson counties have the heaviest fall, 
and Long Island the lightest. ‘The 
range is from 20 inches on Long Island 
to between 120 to 140 inches east 
of Lake Ontario. 

Thunderstorms are most frequent in 
the Hudson Valley, on Long Island, 
and along the shores of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. Hail, the accompaniment of 
thunderstorms, may be expected at 
most places throughout the State on an 
average of once or twice a year. Some 
places, however, greatly exceed the av- 
erage, and New York City has 31 hail 
storms in a normal year. 


HERE are three points of origin 

for storms which move over New 
York. First, we have storms which 
have their inception in the Aleutian 
Islands. These disturbances move down 
the Pacific coast and make their first 
appearance in the United States along 
the border states of Washington, Ida- 
ho, and Montana; thence they dip 
southeast, then move east and north- 
east, finally passing out to sea through 
the St. Lawrence Valley. Another source 
is the southwestern states—Arizona, and 











New Mexico and Texas. Storms from 
this area move northeast or east to the 
Mississippi Valley, the Great Lakes 
region, and thence to the St. Lawrence 
Valley. Still a third storm track carries 
disturbances from the eastern Gulf 
States or West Indies northeast or 
east-northeast along the Atlantic coast, 
most of them passing offshore south of 
Long Island, but occasionally moving 
northward into the Hudson Valley, or 
skirting the State line through southern 
New England. During the summer, 
numerous thunderstorms form locally 
and produce heavy precipitation and 
sometimes destructive hail. During the 
winter, the famous northeasters, or 
coastal storms account for some of the 
heaviest snowfalls of southeastern New 
York and Long Island, the most notable 
being the Blizzard of March 12-14, 
1888. 

One of the most difficult problems 
which confronts an east-coast weather 
forecaster is the prediction of coastal 
storms. There is always a question as 
to where the storm will move off to 
sea, and whether or not secondary cen- 
ters will develop. A secondary storm 
generally carries a more serious threat 
than the parent storm. The rate of 
transition, the path it will follow, and 
the amount of precipitation to be ex- 
pected vary greatly. In winter it is 
important to know whether snow or 
rain will fall, and frequently a shift of 
the storm’s center of as little as 50 
miles east or west determines the kind 
of precipitation that will fall. Local 
storms of summer are also difficult to 
anticipate, although the use of radar at 
some Weather Bureau stations is of 
considerable assistance. 

Who cares about the weather? Well, 
the automatic telephone in New York 
City makes it possible to obtain a fore- 
cast, the current temperature, humidity 





and barometer reading simply by call- 
ing WEather 6-1212, and an average 
of over 50 thousand people call for this 
information daily. In one 24-hour pe- 
riod last August 268,527 persons called. 
In addition to this service the Weather 
Bureau switchboard answers an average 
of 900 calls daily; a special teletype line 
is operated directly from the Weather 
Bureau to serve newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, utilities and some city organiza- 
tions, such as the Board of Transporta- 
tion; weather maps are prepared for 
three national news organizations which 
distribute them by wirephoto for re- 
production in nearly 100 daily news- 
papers. Yet with all these facilities in 
operation, New York’s weather con- 
scious public continues to clamor for 
more. 


HEN the question arises, “Who 

calls for weather information 
and how is it used?” A cross-section of 
those who seek weather information rep- 
resents every kind of human endeavor, 
from the child who is interested in a 
sunny play-day to the mariner who sails 
the high seas and the industrialist who 
sends his products to world-wide mar- 
kets. The baker fits his stock of baked 
goods to expected weather, as experi- 
ence has taught him that his customers 
change their eating habits according to 
changes in weather. He sells more 
coffee cake and doughnuts on a cold 
day, less iced-cakes and other difficult- 
to-carry goods on windy days, and he 
bakes a lot of sandwich loaves and cook- 
ies for a sunny summer’s day that looks 
good for picnics. 

The department store manager adver- 
tises raincoats, rubbers and other rainy 
day goods when the forecast promises 
wet weather. The utilities which dis- 
pense gas and electricity prepare for 
increased loads when a cold wave 


One of the rarest freaks of 
weather: snow rollers caused 
by a high wind that picks 
up and rolls wet snow 


threatens; the coal and oil men glee- 
fully read a colder forecast. The farmer 
plows, plants, sprays, cultivates and har- 
vests according to the weather, and his 
good wife goes to town to shop on a 
bright sunny day. Weather grounds a 
plane or permits it to continue its 
scheduled flight. Small fishing and 
pleasure craft remain in port or run for 
harbor when storm warnings are hoisted. 
The prices of cotton, grain, and other 
commodities are influenced by weather 
conditions. Weather records appear in 
the courts in the settlement of claims 
for loss in property, bodily injuries, 
and occasionally have an important bear- 
ing in adjudicating criminal cases. En- 
gineers use weather records in planning 
projects, such as impounding water for 
power or drinking, or the erection of 
structures which may be affected by 
wind pressures. Then there are the 
chaps who want a good day for golf, 
the hunter who is anxious for a nasty 
northeaster to start the ducks flying, 
the rabbit and fox hunter looking for a 
good tracking snow, the baseball fan 
who is planning to attend the World 
Series. And, currently ten million 
people in southeastern New York and 
northern New Jersey are reading the 
forecasts, scanning the skies, and desig- 
nating days of prayer—prayer for rain 
and more rain to fill the nearly empty 
reservoirs. 

The Weatherman is always on the 
spot, and often my thoughts turn to a 
verse which is supposed to have been 
written by Grantland Rice: 


“And now among the fading em- 
bers, 


These in the main are my regrets, 


When I am right, no one remem- 
bers, 


When I am wrong no one forgets.” 
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Too little water: 
This was a trout stream 





eather and conservation 


I; stopped in at the Wells 

House the other day (as most 

people from this Department 
seem to do when passing through Pot- 
tersville ) and there encountered Tony. 
Tony is a small Italian, 51 years out of 
The Old Country, 77 years old, and 
still the best vegetable gardener in the 
Adirondacks. Tony can neither read 
nor write and is difficult to understand, 
but he doesn’t miss a trick and he can 
grow peas and tomatoes like nobody’s 
business. During the winter he putters 
around and does odd jobs for Mrs. 
O'Connell, who runs the Wells House. 

Between gulps on a bottle of beer, 
Tony was leading a discussion of the 
current winter. 

“I tella you what,” he announced, 
eyeing Mrs. O'Connell to see how she 
would take this, “Nexta week I gonna 
plow.” ; 

“Don’t be silly, Tony,” said Mrs. 
O'Connell, “This is the end of January 
and it’s zero outside.” 

“Sure,” said Tony, “Hassa been zero 
before. Then nexta day isa fifty, sixty, 
seventy. Isa zero now, tomorrow be 
hundred maybe. I tella you, lasta week 
I see Cleenta West; he say he plow my 
place anow, costa me twelva dollar; plow 
heem springtime, costa me eighteena 
dollar. Plenty horse now, no work in 
the woods. No frost ina ground. We 
getta beega melt nexta week, then I 
gonna plow.” 

“Tony’s right about no frost in the 
ground,” said a lumberman at the end 
of the bar. “That’s what’s licked us, 
no frost and no snow. We had all our 
logroads laid out through low country, 
for easy hauling, like always. Well, now 
we got to w ait till they freeze up solid 


or else we got to swamp out new ones 
on high ground. And no snow to skid 
on. What it means is we can’t get any- 
thing out of the woods to sell.” 


“And that means you're having 
trouble meeting payrolls,” said Mrs. 
O’Connell. 

Too much water: a flood 

















































































































































































“Right,” said the logger. “It’s been a 
tough winter on little guys.” 

Mrs. O'Connell agreed that it had, 
including herself among the little guys. 
A good part of her trade depends on 
people going to and from the winter re- 
sorts up north, and a couple just back 
from Lake Placid gave us the report 
from up there. 

“Just cancellations,” the man said. 
“At Wilmington and Lake Placid and 
Saranac they were booked solid over 
the Christmas holidays, but all they 
got was no snow and plenty of cancella- 
tions. It’s not just the little guys that 
feel that. ‘This is two open winters 
in a row for those people. Lots of them 
won't pull through, even if we get a 
real winter later on.” 

We asked how were the roads? 

“Oh dandy,” he said. “We stopped 
in Schroon Lake for gas and the man 
at the station said they were in a tough 
spot because they hadn’t been able to 
cut ice out on the lake. I told him he 
could cut all he wanted right on Route 
9. We averaged about 10 miles an hour 
between the Elizabethtown cutoff and 
here; would have done better on ice 
skates.” 

His wife had another angle on the 
situation. She said the thing she 
minded most was there hadn’t been any 
snow for the snow plows to bank up 
along the sides of the roads; when you 
went into a skid these days there was 
no telling where you were going to end 
up. 

We asked the logger if he’d seen 
any deer. 

“Plenty,” he said. “They're doing 
fine. Still ground feeding. Saw four 
on my way into Cheney Pond yesterday 














An ice storm wrecks mature trees 


Deep snow kills deer 


An ice storm wrecks young trees 





and they were still eating acorns. They'll 
pull through in good shape unless it 
gets real tough later on.” 

“Thatsa deer cata my peas summer- 


time,” said ‘Tony. 

S we write, what has the makings 

of what might be a blizzard (no- 
tice our caution) is in progress. It is 
12 above, and snowing. We have just 
seen a long range forecast that predicts 
we'll still get a winter, but later than 
usual—in late February and March. 
Maybe so. Or maybe we getta beega 
melt and Tony will tackle Clint West 
to plow up his garden. One way or the 
other, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and the same winter that the 
little group in the Wells House was 





complaining about has been a good 
winter for others in other walks of life. 
Snow, for example, is just a nuisance to 
an amazingly large number of people. 
It’s well to remember that most 
people in this State live in cities, and 
just visit the country from time to time 





to amuse themselves in one way or 


another—camping, skiing, hunting, fish- 
ing or just looking at the scenery. 


These people are more remote from 
the weather than their country cousins 
who live with it and by it, day in and 
day out, but even the city people ought 
to realize that what the country has to 
offer them, on their occasional visits or 





vacations, depends a great deal on what 
the country has had in the way of 
weather. 

Day-to-day weather is usually unusual; 
it’s only when we add up the figures on 
temperature and precipitation at the 
cnd of the year that we discover it’s 
been an average year after all. 


K'1’S take such an average year and 

_4 see what it can do to conservation: 

We begin with a cold, wet spring; 
plenty of rain, but temperatures averag- 
ing slightly below normal. ‘The ground- 
water table rises, reservoirs are filled, and 
trout streams swell to their maximum 
fish-carrying capacity. With plenty of 
water in the ground, a good growing 
season is in prospect for crops, trees, and 
nursery seedlings. Danger of forest fires 
is negligible. 

But in many places there is too 
much rain—more than the ground can 
absorb. Local floods develop, scouring 
the food out of many a trout stream 
and eroding many a bank and stcep 
slope. It’s a bad nesting season for 
grouse and pheasants; bad, too, for cot- 
tontails; and as a result hunting for 
small game will be poor in the fall. 
All the water in the woods will make for 
an excellent crop of black flies in June; 
the resort business will feel the effects. 
There is mud. Finally, just as the 
spring seems to be passing into a de- 
cent summer, comes a killing frost— 
and there goes a good part of the fall 
fruit crop, wild and cultivated. 

Summer comes, dry and hot. A fine 
summer to cut hay. A wonderful sum- 
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mer for vacations, with one hot, sunny 
day after another. But the sun and 
heat continue, and farmers notice that 
their crops (all but corn) have stopped 
growing. So have nursery seedlings and 
other trees. ‘The water table begins to 
drop, so do the streams, so do munici- 
pal reservoirs. The spring mud turns 
to summer dust. Still no rain to speak 
of. ‘Trout in the smaller streams cae 
their backs out of water, some are 
stranded and die, others are easily 
caught by ’coons and mink. Casual 
water disappears even in the deepest 
woods, and Rangers leave off their sum- 
mer work to prepare for what may well 
be a bad fall fire season. 

Because of the summer drought, the 
leaves turn color and fall early. Also 
early is a killing frost, marking the 
official end of the growing season that 
had actually been ended by the drought 
much earlier. The days are crisp and 
clear, and because of that the vacation 
business continues well beyond the us- 
ual Labor Day closing. But there is 
smoke in the air, the woods are tinder 
dry, and there is talk that if no real 
rain comes the Governor may have to 
close the woods. We get enough rain 
to forestall that, but not enough to 
eliminate the fire hazard and not nearly 
enough to make for good hunting con- 
ditions. As a result, the deer take in 
the Adirondacks is lighter than it 
should be, and more deer will go onto 
winter range than the range can sup- 
port. Unless we get a really open win- 
ter, a lot of them will die of starvation. 

We don’t get an open winter. The 
first real snow comes in mid-Novem- 
ber, another on Thanksgiving Day, and 
after that we don’t see the ground 
again until late April. What we get is 
what they call an old-fashioned winter 
—long, cold, and deep. The length of 
it makes for another 5 growing sea- 
son and a lot of hardship generally, for 
man and beast; the coldness of it kills 
animals, burns and cracks and kills 
trees; the depth of it is mainly signifi- 
cant because it impedes the movement 
of men and other animals. But the 
depth of it (in snow) means a good 
supply of groundwater next year, and 
good protection for soil and plants and 
small animal life; the coldness of it is 
healthy, freezes the ground for the 
logger and the ice for the ice fisherman; 
the length of it is good news to the 
winter sports business. 


HAT’S four seasons, which in 
weather arithmatic equals one year. 
To some, it’s a good year, to others, a 
bad one. To the - weatherm: in (who has 
statistics to prove it), it is just an 
average year. —P. W. Fossurcn 
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OOK at a hemlock some time, or a 
group of them, from a wood’s 
edge. If the tops droop over to 

the left, the chances are you're looking 
south; for hemlock tops grow away 
from the wind, and most of the wind 
hereabouts comes from the west. 

This adjustment to wind pressure 1s 
only one example of the hemlock’s re 
markable adaptability to its environ 
ment. After a storm, when sturdier 
trees break and split under the accumu 
lated weight of ice or snow, the limber 
branches of the hemlock just keep on 
bending. While other conifers, if kept 
long enough under shade, lose then 
ambition to grow, hemlock saplings will 
stand under the canopy of an older 
forest for half a century, awaiting only 
their “release” after a logging job to 
snap out of it and start growing as 
though they had never been held back 

As an ornamental—the handsomest 
in all the evergreen family—hemlock 
makes an attractive specimen tree, or it 
can be trained by shearing to any size 
or shape. A hemlock hedge is an en- 
duringly beautiful feature of any land 
scape design. 

Hemlock (there are 10 species), 
found on both sides of North America 
and in east Asia, but skips Europe al- 
together. The scientific name, Tsvga, 
is the Japanese word for the tree. East- 
ern hemlock, the only species native 
to New York, occurs from Nova Scotia 
and the Lake States southward through 
the Appalachians into Alabama. It likes 
cool north slopes, the steeper the bet- 
ter, and where moisture is just right 
will strew the ground with seedlings 
like a carpet. It also haunts rocky 
ridges, but to its own disadvantage, for 
after several drouth vears such as we 
had in the early thirties and again in 
the latter forties, hemlocks on these 
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Hemlock Grows Away from the Wind 


HEMLOCK 


thin soils, exposed to drying winds, be 
come subject to root-rot and bark 
borers, and many of them die. Other- 
wise, hemlock is troubled by fewer in- 
sects and diseases than most of the 
conifers. All it requires to keep healthy 
is a reasonable supply of moisture, 
plenty of organic matter and some pro- 
tection from sun and wind in its early 
vears. One insect enemy, the hemlock 
“looper” or spanworm, occasionally 
strikes like a pestilence. The only time 
this has happened in recent memory 
was back in 1927, when a horde of 
these pale green inch-worms devastated 
hundreds of acres of hemlock woods 
along the northern border of the State. 
A minor epidemic occurred there again 


in 1948. 


OMMERCIALLY, hemlock is sec- 

ond-rate. As the book says, the 
wood is “light, soft, not strong, ‘brittle, 
coarse grained, difficult to work, liable 
to wind shake and splinter, not durable 
when exposed to the air.” Notwithstand- 
ing this indictment, hemlock is much 
valued for farm construction especially 
in localities where pine is scarce, is ex- 
tensively used for structures in stream 
development work, and is used increas- 
ingly with spruce and balsam for pulp. 
Like other second-raters, its stock is 
going up as the general timber supply 
goes down. Hemlock knots have a 
peculiar hardness, and a good axeman 
avoids them like the plague. The inner 
bark is bright red, a sure characteristic 
for identification. 

There is no better tree than hem- 
lock for Christmas greens, where the 
pliable twigs, compact foliage and tiny 
Tusset cones, lend themselves to the 
making of wreaths and other adorm- 
ments. But the needles drop quickly 
indoors. 
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Nearly all the hemlock growing to 
day in the more accessible woodlands 
of New York has come up since the 
tannery days. ‘The word “slaughter” 
has been applied by nature-lovers to 
almost any kind of logging operation, 
often unjustly, but in the case of the 
tan-bark industry the hemlocks were 
slaughtered, literally. ‘Trees by the hun- 
dreds of thousands were felled, the 
bark ripped off and the trunks left 
there to rot. ‘Tanning started here in 
the late 1700's, and by 1865 there were 
820 tanneries in the State. It has been 
estimated that at a single tannery 
the Catskills, six million feet of hem 
lock timber were cut down annually 
for 25 years. So complete was the de- 
struction of the hemlock in that lo- 
cality that most of the tanneries there 
had closed down by 1870 for lack of 
raw material, and in the Report of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
for 1901 it was stated that “in a few 
years the small amount of hemlock 
remaining in the Catskills will be gone 
and the species will become extinct 
there with the exception of boats 
the State Preserve.”” So pessimistic was 
one author in 1912 with respect to the 
future of the eastern hemlocks that 
he prophesied they were doomed to 
extinction generally throughout the 
East. 

That the hemlock has not only per- 
sisted in the eastern forests, but has 
multiplied beyond all expectation in 
the last 75 years is a tribute to its re- 
markable vitality as a tree species. In 
future years it is certain to become 
increasingly important in forest man- 
agement and will continue to grace our 
gardens and estates with its distinctive 
form and foliage. 

—E. W. Littiertevp, 

Superintendent, Forest Management. 
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Characters: larl McGuirk, Doug Finch, 
red Chambers (all Department 
Photographers) 


Time: Doesn’t matter 


Scene: The photographic studio in the 
Albany office. McGuirk and Finch 
are seated at desks when Chambers 
banks around the corncr, interrupting 
the peace and quiet. 


CuamBers: Sorry to wake you gentle- 
men up, but it’s official. ‘There’s going 
to be a story about us in the next issue 
of the magazine. 

I'incn: It’s about time. I’ll use my in- 
fluence to sce that you dead-beats get 
mentioned in it. If they didn’t have 
my pictures there wouldn’t be any mag- 
azine. They'd have to fill it up like a 
school year book; Compliments of a 
Friend. 

McGuirk: Your pictures! I remember 
the one you took last year, but that 
was before you hocked your camera. 
Going to take one this year too? 
Fincu: Listen. Who nearly died for 
the Department in 1937? Remember 
that 100th Anniversary Mountain 
Climb up Mt. Marcy? They wanted 
pictures. Finch goes. Finch gets the 
pictures. Finch also gets typhoid and 
a one-grand bill from Dr. Glenn in 
North Creek, who happens to save 
Finch’s life. 

Cuampers: What did he do that for? 
I'll have to brief that Doc. 


The telephone rings. It is E. L. 
Cheatum, Senior Game Pathologist in 
the Department’s laboratory in Delmar. 
Finch answers the phone. 


Cueatum: Hey Doug, we’ve got a coy- 
ote that Maunton just sent down from 


A Short, Swift Tragedy 


the Adirondacks. Need some pictures. 
incu: Is it dead? 
Cueatrum: Course not. It’s in a cage. 


incu: Listen Doc, you tell Maunton 
to leave those things in the woods. They 
like it there. I like ’em there too. 
They can’t vote, so what’s the point 
in bringing em to Albany? Remember 
the last time you got one of those 
geezcless beasts? The editor said, take it 
out on a leash and then he’d retouch 
the leash out of the photograph. I’ve 
secn better heads on cabbage; coyotes 
don’t go for that stuff. My insurance 
doesn’t cover it cither. Listen, is that 
coyote still in a crate? 
Cueatum: That’s what I said. 
I'incu: Well then liberate it. 
a democracy. Besides we’re fresh out 
of film. But wait a minute. Chambers 
says he’ll be out in the morning with 
his Brownie. Get the beast ready. 
Brush him down and if he’s hungry 
throw him your head. Bye now. 


This is 


Finch hangs up. There is a slight 
pause while the characters decide what 
not to do next, and then: 


Cuamsers: About this magazine stuff. 
They want us to write down some notes 
about work we’ve done in the field. 
McGurrx: That lets Finch out. But 
boy I got a gold mine for ’em. Remem- 
ber that time I went down to cover the 
Rangers’ convention in Bear Mountain? 
Well, on the way down... 

Fincu: Whaddya think this is, the 
Hobo News? ‘They can’t print that 
stuff. 

McGutrx: Well then, how about the 
time I went up to Ampersand Pond to 
make movies of the last log drive up 
there. They had a big log jam and 


stuck about a gross of dynamite sticks 
into itand.... 

Cuampers: You blew up. 

McGuirk: Listen, I’ve photographed 
every Governor since Whitman. In- 
cluding Whitman. Boy, there was a 
nice man, Whitman. 

Fincu: I remember the last time I 
nearly gave my life for the Department. 
They wanted some white-water shots. 
For a canoeing movie. The geezeless 
canoe hit a mouse or something and 
there I was bumping along the bottom 
under 20 feet of water with a 500-dol- 
lar camera in my hand. That was sad. 
Cuamsers: Very—Finch survived. 


McGuirk: Then there was the time 
they wanted some aerial shots of 34th 
Flow; that’s Lake Durant now. The 
engine quit at 700 feet... . 

Fincu: Kid stuff. Remember that su- 
perb aerial of Ashokan we ran in the 
magazine. From 14,000 feet. I stuck 
the Graphic out the rear hatch of the 
Goose and that’s when I lost my lunch 
and a 12-dollar hat for the Department. 
I’ve really suffered for Conservation. 
Campers: Conservation has suffered 
for you, brother. By the way, there’s 
a little job for you gentlemen in the 
darkroom. Pest Control wants 300 
prints of those aerial maps for the 
gypsy moth program. Got to have ’em 
this week. 

Fincu: Why don’t they leave those 
moths alone for a couple of years? 
They'll knock ’em all off and then what 
are the owls going to eat? That re- 
minds me, Chambers, it’s your turn to 
spring for lunch. Let’s go. 


They go. End of Tragedy. 
—P. W. Fosspurcu 
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Little Tupper Lake 


PHOTOGRAPHER SENECA RAY STODDARD NY of a dozen appellations would 
describe Seneca Ray Stoddard 
(1844-1917) but posterity will know 
him best as the man, who with his 
bulky old-fashioned camera and tripod, 
his s plates and emulsions, captured 
the Adirondacks. 
In 1872 he made his first trip into 
a boa these mountains and the following year 
pene eee published his guide book, which he 
parry aa ae | edited every van thereafter up to and 
my including the issue of 1915. He also 
published The Northern Monthly. 
ne s vee By recording so faithfully and with such feeling the beauty of 
% ee ae the North Woods, Stoddard provided a powerful argument for 
The Sagamore, Long Lake both their protection and their enjoyment. He was a conservationist. 
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The Valley of the Boreas 


On the road to Blue Mountain Lake 
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Long Lake from Moose Island 


Camp Pine Knot, Raquette Lake 


Calamity Brook 


Prospect House, Blue Mountain Lake 


Drowned Lands of the Lower Raquette 


At far left, 
the Marion River 


At left, 
the Indian River 





Summer Visitor 


Rifle match at the Tupper Lake House 


Small Visitor 





A Game of Cards 


Survey near Long Lake 


Hunter’s Camp 


Adirondack R.R. Survey Party 

















































OTHER FISH 


TO FRY 





The Department’s 
Hatcheries 
in High Gear 


Rearing ponds 


Brook trout fry and eggs 


Eggs in hatching jars 


TATISTICS reveal that fishing is 
S the most popular outdoor sport 
in the country, as far as active, in- 
dividual participation is concerned. Sta- 
tistics also reveal that more people are 
going in for it every year. It is not a 
class sport, nor one that is limited to 
any age group or sex; men, women and 
children go fishing, more of them each 
year than last. 

This is a healthy thing. But most 
people who fish like to catch fish, or at 
least like to have fish available to catch 
in their favorite stream or pond. There 
are no more streams or ponds than 
there ever were, but there are more 
fishermen, catching more fish out of 
them than many of the streams and 
ponds can naturally replace. Hence 
the necessity for stocking fish, and for 
hatcheries to propagate the fish to stock. 

An article on stocking will appear 
in the next issue of this magazine. 
Suffice it to say now that fish planting, 
properly done, makes for better fishing 
and is economically practical—which is 
the main reason why this Department's 
hatcheries are right now in high gear. 
But another excellent reason is that 
better than one million dollars were 
made available to us for hatchery work 
from the Postwar Construction Fund, 
now known as the Capital Construction 
Fund. In other words, none of the 
construction or improvement work de- 
scribed hereafter is paid for out of the 
Conservation Fund supported mainly 
from license fees. 

New York State started its first 
hatchery at Caledonia in 1870, using 
the famous Caledonia Springs as a wa- 
ter supply. The increase in the anglers’ 
catch that resulted from the stocking 
made possible by this first trout rearing 
venture created a demand for an ex- 
pansion of the program, so that we now 
have 22 hatcheries in operation. Along 
with this expansion, new species of fish 
were added, notably brown and rain- 
bow trout. 

By 1925, the trout-producing hatch- 
eries of the State were liberating mil- 
lions of trout during their first year of 
life, and it became apparent that there 
was need for a co-ordinated, carefully 
planned stocking policy that would 
make the best and most productive use 
of the hatchery output. A reconnais- 
sance survey of the State’s watersheds 


was therefore inauguated in 1926, as a 
result of which a stocking policy for 
individual waters was developed which 
it is believed will give the most efh- 
cient results. 

This policy calls for a total of about 
9,750,000 brown, rainbow, lake and 
brook trout. Of the total number, 71 
per cent are to be fingerlings and 29 per 
cent yearlings or larger trout. To the 
fish culturist, this means producing 
482,000 pounds annually—79,000 
pounds of fingerlings and 403,000 
pounds of fish that will average seven 
inches in length. 

Prior to 1941, the best production 
attained in the State fish hatcheries was 
220,000 pounds. In order to approach 
the desired trout production, it was 
evident that major improvements and 
additions to the existing fish producing 
facilities would be necessary, and it 
was decided that this could best be ac- 
complished in three ways: (1) rehabili- 
tation and improvement to existing 
hatcheries, (2) new hatcheries, and (3) 
improved hatchery management. As 
pointed out above, the money for such 
work was available without tapping the 
Conservation Fund. 

Many of the older established trout 
hatcheries needed remodeling and im- 
proving to make them efficient produc- 
ing units. In some of the hatcheries, 
it was possible to change the method of 
collecting the water for hatchery use— 
which resulted in preserving the oxy- 
gen content and preventing large fluctu- 
ations in temperatures. Additional 
ponds were built where an adequate 
water supply and the necessary space 
were available. And by remodeling many 
of the existing ponds, it was possible to 
operate them much more efficiently and 
successfully than in the past. In all 
pond construction, the design was such 
that no pond would be entirely de- 
pendent on another for its source of 
water. 

But even with the improvements that 
were planned at the existing hatcheries, 
it was realized that their producing ca- 
pacities would not be adequate to meet 
the increased stocking demand. There- 
fore, it was necessary to locate spring 
water where a new hatchery or hatch- 
eries could be built. 


T’S been demonstrated from opera- 

tion of the State hatchery system 
that large producing units are much 
more economically operated than small 
ones. ‘This fact made it desirable to 
locate a site that would be supplied 
with at least 1,000 gallons per minute 
flow of good spring water. Springs of 
this volume are especially scarce in the 
Catskill region, where a large trout 
hatchery has been desired for many 


years by the sportsmen of the State. 

The Toad Basin Springs which form 
a tributary to the Mongaup Creek ad- 
jacent to the Ward Commercial Hatch- 
ery near DeBruce met the requirements. 
The property on which the springs were 
located, as well as the Ward Hatchery, 
were purchased. ‘This new site now 
has 20 completed rearing ponds and 
42 rearing troughs in operation. The 
raceways and the hatchery building will 
be completed early this season. It is 
estimated that 40,000 pounds of trout 
will be produced annually when the 
hatchery is in full operation. 

Constant improvement in the meth- 
ods as well as the facilities of rearing 
trout, have accounted for an increase 
in production. Advancements in the 
control and prevention of disease as 
well as trout diets, have been excep- 
tionally important. New drugs have 
been found that will arrest certain 
disease outbreaks that formerly caused 
serious mortalities, and it is believed 
that it will be possible in the future to 
develop disease resistant strains of trout 
by selective breeding. The proper nu- 
trition of fish is an important factor 
in preventing the occurrence of many 
diseases; diets have been improved so 
that they are now greatly superior to 
those of the past. 

Up to now, meat products used as 
fish food have been purchased on a 
current basis, each hatchery receiving 
the food directly from the meat packer. 
A new central cold storage plant is now 
practically completed so that in the 
future meat can be bought by carload 
lots. In addition, many of the hatch- 
eries are now equipped with electrically 
operated coolers. ‘These improvements 
will not only furnish a dependable 
source of meat at all times, But they 
should result in a saving in cost. 

The population of legal size trout for 
spring distribution has always been de- 
pendent, to a large extent, on the time 
when it is possible to secure eggs. If 
fry are feeding in early December, it is 
possible to produce legal yearlings prior 
to the opening of the fishing season 14 
months later—in hatcheries where 
favorable water temperatures exist. 
Through selective breeding it is pos- 
sible to secure a September egg-take, 
but the proportion of these early eggs 
is small. Another means of attaining 
early egg production is by light control 
in the brood stock ponds—a method to 
be tested this vear in the hope of assur- 
ing more legal yearlings for pre-season 
stocking. 

As to warm water species, an increase 
in their propagation has not been con- 
templated in the expansion program, 
except for muskalonge fingerlings. The 
Conservation Department has been 
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producing pikeperch fry for years in 
sufficient numbers to meet the needs. 
Smallmouth bass fingerling production 
was increased during the depression 
years, but it has been established that 
under most environmental conditions 
bass are capable of maintaining them- 
sclves in sufficient numbers to produce 
good fishing. The hatchery supply now 
available is considered adequate to care 
for the fingerling stocking of particular 
waters where it is considered necessary 
due to unfavorable natural production, 
but the cost of rearing bass to the adult 
stage is prohibitive in hatcheries. Where 
the stocking of large fish is required, 
the new salvage units now in operation 
are able to help meet the needs. 


Now, muskalonge: The muskalonge 
population in Chautauqua Lake reached 
an alarmingly low level during prewar 
years, and certain new fishing regula- 
tions were inaugurated to aid the re- 
maining fish. It was believed, however, 
that the small amount of fingerling 
stocking of muskalonge that had been 
done was of great benefit to the lake, 
and therefore a new hatchery was de- 
signed so that the fingerling production 
could be greatly increased. 

This new muskalonge hatchery on 
Chautauqua Lake will be in partial op- 
eration this season. Two rearing ponds, 
together with the necessary fry and 
minnow ponds, are now completed, 
and the water supply arrangement from 
the lake will be completed early this 
spring. It is estimated that the unit 
when completed will be capable of 
yielding 50,000 fingerlings annually. 


S a result of our overall hatchery 

program, production increases are 
being realized each year over the pre- 
war level. During the 1948-49 fiscal 
year, the trout hatcheries showed an 
increase of 40 per cent over any pre- 
vious year on a poundage basis. ‘The 
present year ending March 31, 1950, 
will show an increase of 54 per cent; and 
it is estimated that an increase of 66 
per cent will be attained for the 1950-51 
fiscal year. 


The fish hatchery expansion program 
which is rapidly nearing completion 
will make it possible to approximate 
the trout stocking recommendations. 
But the end result of this program will 
depend to a large extent on the effort 
expended in the planting of the fish. 
There is an ideal environment in our 
lakes and streams for all sizes of trout 
from fry to legal size, and if proper 
care and the necessary effort are exer- 
cised in the planting, the aim—better 
fishing—will be attained. 


—O. R. Kincssury, 
Supervisor of Fish Distribution 
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How To Do It (7) 





CARE AND 





OF THE AXE 


Popular double and single-bitted models, with axe-gauge 


HE axes that the first white men 

brought to New York were pretty 

crude affairs, made by bending 
and welding a piece of iron to form a 
straight blade and a looped eye, into 
which was fitted a straight, round han- 
dle. Great numbers of these were im- 
ported from the Low Countries (Ghent, 
in what is now Belgium, was the manu- 
facturing center), and traded to the 
Indians by both Dutch and French. For 
pattern and balance, they were about on 
a par with our present-day mattock. 
But, clumsy or no, this was the tool 
with which our forefathers cleared off 
much of New England and eastern 
New York. 

The modern axe dates only from 
about 1800. In design, in metallurgy 
and in quality, it is a masterpiece. 
Basically, it is still a sharp edge on a 
weighted head attached to a handle. 
But today’s axe has an edge shaped and 
tempered for long and efficient cutting, 
a head hardened to keep the eye from 
spreading and a handle built to deliver 
the blow and to absorb the shock. 
Heads come in single and double bits 
and in a variety of patterns and weights 
which vary widely with the species and 
hardness of the wood to be cut, the 
character of work to be done, and on 
individual preference. The pulpwood 
cutters, working in small spruce, prefer 
a light (24#) axe, sometimes scornfully 
referred to by others as a “‘boy’s axe.” 
Throughout the lumbering areas of 
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New York, one of medium weight (34 
to 33#) is favored. The tie-hacks of 
the Southern Tier wanted much heav- 
ier axes, from four to as much as six 
pounds. In the Adirondacks, the 
double-bitted axe is almost universally 
used, and this type has, to some extent, 
been spread into other parts of the 
State by wandering Adirondackers and 
by the C.C.C. Outside the Adiron- 
dacks, single-bitted axes are the rule. 
Any time you want to start an argu- 
ment, ask a group of choppers about the 
relative merits of single and double- 
bitted axes. 

In spite of much searching by mis- 
guided people to find a “substitute,” 
axes are still equipped with wooden 
handles. Most of those used on double- 
bits are straight and the eye into 
which they are fitted is oval. In a few 
localities, double-bits have crooked 
handles similar in design to those used 
on single-bitted axes. This crooked axe- 
helve is a marvel of trial-and-error de- 
sign. Apparently nobody ever “de- 
signed” it; it just grew up out of the 
experience of a lot of people who put 
polish on axe handles with their bare 
hands. Handles are made from hickory 
or ash, tough and resilient woods that 
will absorb the shock of chopping and 
stand up against the strain and wear. 
Perhaps the finest wood is ‘“second- 
growth northern white ash,” something 
that New York grows especially well. 

As with any other tool, the axe re- 
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quires proper maintenance and han- 
dling. Probably because it gets the 
most use of any woods tool, it causes 
the most accidents. Happily, nearly all 
of these are caused by human failures 
and so can be prevented by proper 
training and a little care. Loose heads 
are a common hazard, not because they 
come off (they seldom do) but because 
the slipping of the head suddenly 
changes the balance of the tool, causing 
it to hit the wrong spot. Looseness is 
caused by the shrinking of the wooden 
handle, so don’t keep your axe in the 
house or down cellar, but keep it in an 
unheated building. If the head does 
get loose, soak it in water overnight, or 
put in a new wedge. Poor alignment, 
due to either a poorly-hung or a warped 
handle, is another fault affecting bal- 
ance. On a properly hung axe, the 
end of the handle should be exactly in 
line with the edge of the blade. 

But the worst fault is failure to 
maintain the shape of the cutting edge. 
When it comes from the factory, the 
blade has been correctly fashioned. 
With wear, the edge becomes blunted 
and, if not properly ground back, will 
soon be too thick. No matter how 
keen the cutting edge, an axe that has 
too short a bevel will bounce. Instead 
of cutting wood, it cuts the axeman, 
and that’s bad. The proper shape for 
an axe is determined by a little gadget 
called an axe-gauge, something that 
should hang beside every grindstone 
and above every workbench where axes 
are sharpened. Incorrect shape of the 
axehead probably causes more unneces- 
sary work and more axe accidents than 
all the other causes combined. 

To properly swing an axe requires as 
much and about the same kind of 
skill and co-ordination as does swinging 
a golf club—just the right amount of 
power applied at just the right place. 
The finished axeman strikes just hard 
enough to cut out a chip or cut off a 
branch, with no extra. The blow is 
so directed that, if it misses, it goes 
away from and not toward the chopper. 
Watch an experienced chopper and see 
how he keeps his feet out of the way, 
and keeps the tree between himself and 
the branches he is cutting off. 


HE axe is a wonderful and effec- 
tive tool. How to use it properly 
and safely is a skill that can be ac- 
quired by anyone who will make the 
necessary effort. Remember, an axe has 
a head but no brains. It goes only 
where directed. Whether it does the 
job well or poorly, safely or unsafely, 
is up to the man who swings it. Might 
as well learn to do it right. 
—Dave Cook, Supervising Forester 
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What month does fishing usually begin? 
Late January, depending’ on 
weather. 


How long does it last? 
Into March, as a rule. 


How far out in Lake Erie is the fishing 
done? 
Yq mile to 7 miles. 


How far from the mouth of the Niagara 
River? 
About 5 miles. 


What is the average weather? 
Stormy with strong wind. 


Are ice shanties used? 
Mostly canvas windbreaks. 


Are cars driven out on ice? 
Yes—frequently doodlebugs, like 
the one the farm lad used to pull 
us out of the pasture on that trout 
fishing trip last spring. 


Do they ever go through? 
Occasionally. 


Have lives been lost? 
Mostly close calls. 


Was anyone ever caught on a piece of ice 
that broke off? 
Yes. Fifteen men taken off at one 
time by Coast Guard. Ice cracks 
so much that cars take planks 
along to bridge crevices. (1 walk). 


What is depth of water where fishing is 
done? 
Thirty to sixty feet. 


Thickness of ice? 
Six inches to two feet. 


What kinds of fish are caught? 
Yellow pike, blue pike, yellow 
perch. 





What is a large fish? 
Three to four pounds, yellow pike; 
one to two pounds, blue pike. 


What is average fish? 
Three-quarter pound. 


What is the biggest day’s catch that you 
know of, for one man? 
Two hundred thirty-four fish. 


What is an average day’s catch? 
Fifty fish. 


Do fish run in schools? 
Yes, large schools. 


Are there many commercial fishermen? 
In slack periods of work, many 
men fish to sell. 


What are fish called when sold in mar- 
ket? 
Lake Erie Pike. 


What price do fish bring in a high market? 
Low market? 

Seventy cents; twenty cents (for 
fillets). 


Do fish bite both day and night? 
Daytime only. 


What is best fishing time? 
10 a.m.—2 p.m. 


Do they bite well on shoals? 
No. 


Are spuds used to cut holes? 
Yes. 


How many holes are cut? 
Three, about four feet apart. 


Are regular tip-ups used? 
Not as a rule. Fishermen hold a 
rig in each hand, have a third set. 


Is more than one hook used per line? 
Two hooks, spreader type. Two 
fish are caught at once quite 
often. 


If minnows are used, what kind? 
Lake shiners or emerald minnows 
(same). 


Where are they gotten? 
Netted in fall of year in lake or 
river, kept in minnow cars. 


Have you heard of a place where more 
fish are caught? 
Fishing reported good in Heaven. 














HE well known adage about the 
hog (everything is used but the 


squeal) is supposed to suggest 
the ne plus ultra, or something, in 


efciency. However, the mossbunker 
—or ‘bunker, menhaden, pogy, or fat- 
back, as he’s often called—puts the 
pig in strictly minor league class; the 
‘bunker has no squeal and everything 
is used period. 

In fact, this member of the herring 
family has been likened to Al Capp’s 
famous little schmoo, not only because 
of his prolific nature and the number of 
things he gives to mankind, but also 
on account of his strange habits and 
phenomenal behavior. And these quali- 
ties have helped to put the mossbunker 
at the top of Uncle Sam’s list of fishes 
in terms of total catch. Last year, for 
instance, about eight hundred million 
pounds—or around one billion *bunkers 
—were harvested along our Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and these were reduced 
into products used for a myriad of pur- 
poses: from poultry feed to linoleum 
and, quite possibly, in the manufacture 
of suspenders if not, indeed, the sus- 
pender buttons. As for peculiar habits 
and behavior, we can observe the ten- 
dency of menhaden to mill together in 
great schools (the better to catch them 
with a net), the tendency of adult fish 
to die in great numbers from apoplexy, 
and of young "bunkers to die en masse 
during severe thunderstorms. In fact, 
the mossbunker overdoes this dying act 
to an extent where he makes a nuisance 
of himself, as we shall presently see. 

Some idea of the mossbunker’s im- 
portance to our well being may be ga- 
thered from the imposing list of uses 
to which his oily and vitamin-rich car- 
cass is put. On occasion, and particu- 
larly during times of food shortage such 
as World War II, the menhaden serves 
as food for human _ consumption. 
Canned in tomato sauce he is quite 
palatable (if not exactly like chicken) 
and about 60,000 cases of canned ’bunk- 
ers were exported some years ago under 


lend-lease. Nearly always, however, 
mossbunkers are “reduced” into fish 
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meal, scrap, and oil; and these products 
in turn are used in such items as hog, 
cattle and poultry feeds (fish meal), 
fertilizers (scrap), and certain soaps, 
paints, varnishes, insecticides, preserva- 
tives, etc. (oil). Still another, though 
possibly less important, function of the 
mossbunkeris his role as a forage fish 
for certain other species and as bait and 
chum in salt water angling. Each year, 
for example, in New York’s Marine 
District and in our neighboring state 
of New Jersey, hundreds of tons of 
"bunkers are ground up as bait and 
chum for the taking of mackerel, tuna 
and bluefish. 

The mossbunker is not a large fish, 
seldom exceeding 15 inches in length, 
and is seasonally abundant along our en- 
tire east ccast from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Massachusetts and, occasionally, to 
Maine. They are migratory species and 
travel in great schools, or “‘pods”, usu- 
ally within a few miles of shore. Sci- 
entists have recognized five closely re- 
lated species of menhaden on our 
coast, but only one, Brevoortia tyrannus, 
seems to occur in our New York waters 
in any abundance. Our share of the 
harvest is about one-sixth of the na- 
tion’s total catch of menhaden, or ap- 
proximately 130,000,000 pounds per 
year. 

During the month of April, pods and 
pods of adult mossbunkers move into 
the waters around Long Island and be- 
gin spawning within a few weeks’ time. 
So great are the concentrations of these 
fish, particularly in the waters adjacent 
to the metropolitan area that one can 
actually pass over square miles of ’bunk- 
ers fairly well crowded near the surface 
of the water. It is at this time and 
place, incidentally, that millions of 
these fish (though only a tiny portion 
of the total run) exhibit a form of 
apoplexy, die all over the place, and 
proceed to rot, with attendant odor, 
on some of the beaches in the metro- 
politan area. Unfortunately, a means of 
capitalizing on this habit of dying in 
great numbers has not been discovered, 
and the whole thing is just an annual 
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nuisance to everybody concerned. 

Co-operative studies on this phenom- 
enon, being made by the Bureau of 
Marine Fisheries and the New York 
Zoological Society, have brought some 
interesting facts to light. These early 
schools of fish, for instance, appear to 
be composed almost entirely of three 
and four-year-old “bunkers that are 
large adults. Individual fish, rather 
than groups, die here and there, and 
accumulate rapidly. For several hours 
before passing out completely, the fish 
remain at or near the surface, occasion- 
ally swimming in circles and thrashing 
about. During this time one or both 
eyes are bulged to some degree and the 
bunker, while still possessing much 
strength in his muscles, seems to have 
no sense of direction and little balance 
in swimming. Careful dissections of 
the heads of these dying fish often re- 
veal a hemorrhage in the optic lobe 
of the brain. Whether or not this indi- 
cated pressure on the brain is caused 
by such conditions as pollution or brack- 
ish water has not been determined, al- 
though we have yet to encounter this 
type of mortality where either one or 
both of these conditions do not exist. 


HE peak of menhaden spawning 
in Long Island waters is in May 
and June, with a small amount con- 
tinuing throughout the summer. Dur- 
ing the first part of July, an influx of 
smaller, two year-old fish is noted in the 
catches. These fish are about nine or 
ten inches long when they first appear, 
or approximately two to four inches 
shorter than the adult ’bunkers. The 
large schools of two, three, and four- 
year-old "bunkers may remain in large 
part in Long Island waters throughout 
the summer, or an undetermined por- 
tion of them may migrate farther east 
to Massachusetts and, occasionally, to 
Maine. Evidence suggests that ocean 
temperatures have much to do with 
the character of these movements and 
migrations. 
Newly hatched menhaden (young of 
the year) grow fairly rapidly in our local 
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waters during their first summer and 
may reach lengths up to five inches by 
October. They are abundant in bays 
and estuaries throughout our Marine 
District and penetrate into canals and 
the entrances of creeks and rivers. It 
is in these situations, unfortunately, 
that they encounter pollution, so early 
in life, and mass mortalities are not 
infrequent during the hot days of sum- 
mer. As previously mentioned, severe 
thunderstorms may also kill these small 
"bunkers en masse—just why we do 
not as yet know. During October these 
young menhaden disappear rapidly from 
our waters; and where they go or where 
most of them spend their second sum- 
mer of life is a bit more than a $64 
question. 

As for his eating habits, the moss- 
bunker is once again a paragon of effi- 
ciency. By means of a special, built-in, 
plankton net he is able just to swim 
along and strain out the tiny plant and 
animal life that is so abundant in the 
ocean water. Unlike the scientist’s elab- 
orate plankton net of graduated silk 
or nylon, the "bunker solves the prob- 
lem by means of many fine, fingerlike 
filaments, known as “‘rakers”, that grow 
on his gill arches. Hence he can go 
along gaping gallons of water through 
his gill chambers and straining out food. 

Mossbunkers are taken throughout 
the warmer months of the year in our 
waters by pound nets; but the big harv- 
ester is the purse seine operated from 
boats specifically designed for the pur- 
pose. A school of ’bunkers is sighted 
from the “crow’s nest” in the mast, 
small boats are sent out with the net, 
and the pod is encircled. The net is 
then worked into a smaller circle, 
pursed, and the bailing of the fish into 
the hold of the big boat is begun. After 
a vessel has loaded up (and this may 
require more than one setting of the 
net) it proceeds to a shore plant where 
the "bunkers are given the reducing 
treatment. This in itself is a highly 
mechanized and interesting process. 

Back in the early part of the past 
century, when purse seines were first 


used in the taking of menhaden, some 
persons and interests viewed the mech- 
anism with alarm. Even now one oc- 
casionally hears accusations to the effect 
that this method is overly efficient and 
dangerously destructive of menhaden 
(and hence of the menhaden’s role as 
a forage fish) or of other species such as 
weakfish that are inadvertently taken 
during netting operations. However, 
a familiarity with the concrete facts of 
the case should allay such fears on both 
counts. 


S early as 1894, a special study 
of ‘bunker seining was con- 
ducted to learn what species and quan- 
tities other than menhaden were cap- 
tured. Approximately five per cent of 
the total purse seining operations for 
that year were studied and the results 
published in the Bulletin of the U.S. 
Fish Commission. In the catches of 
the boats studied, 27,000,000 men- 
haden were taken and only 500 weak- 
fish. Incidentally, no striped bass were 
captured, and the total number of blue- 
fish was 2,274. One vessel studied, 
the Arizona, took 3,000,000 menhaden 
from New York waters, caught no 
striped bass, 29 bluefish, and the catch 
of weakfish amounted to 11 specimens. 
During the past six years, the Bureau 


They come in quantity 


A “bunker. boat’’ 



















of Marine Fisheries has made repeated 
examinations of menhaden netting op- 
erations in our State waters and finds 
the relative number of food fishes to 
be even less than those reported in the 


special study. Finally, a study of the 
years of abundance for bluefish in our 
local waters on the one hand, and of 
menhaden on the other, fails to show 
that the two are related; during the past 
two years, bluefish have been abundant 
in our waters, while menhaden have 
been very scarce as compared to the 
early and mid-forties when bluefish in 
turn were scarce. And again, as pre- 
viously stated, the degree of abundance 
of menhaden in our waters appears to 
be related to ocean temperatures and 
not to netting operations, while the 
coastwise abundance of menhaden does 
not seem to have declined. 

Now, if you are still not convinced 
that the mossbunker is a bit of a schmoo, 
we could tell about the eggs it lays 
and the "bunker roe that tastes like 
shad roe. Or we could tell about the 


use of menhaden oil in the manufacture 
of certain metals and metal products. 
But shucks! You get the idea! 
—James R. Westman, Sr. Aquatic 
Biologist (Marine), N. Y. Conservation 
Department; and Ross F. NIGRELLI, 
Pathologist, N. Y. Zoological Society 
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PROMOTER EXTRAORDINARY 


One of our most loyal supporters is 
a Mr. Ned Premo, who operates an 
establishment in the Town of Fine. 
He sends us a lot of new subscriptions. 
We are happy to report that there is 
nothing very unusual about this, but 
there is something distinctly unusual 
in the way he goes about it. We quote 
from a recent letter: 

“When a likely looking prospect en- 
ters my establishment I start an argu- 
ment as soon as possible regarding 
something I have read in THe Conser- 
vationist. At the height of the argu- 
ment, I offer to bet a buck that I’m 
right. As soon as the bet has been 
covered I produce the issue containing 
the proof and just like that I’ve made 
$1. Being a good fellow I send the 
buck along with the victim’s address 
to you, requesting ‘THE CONSERVATION- 
ist. He gets the first copy and he’s 
tickled pink. That makes me happy 
and it makes you another subscriber.” 





PLUGGED GULL 


The photograph above was taken at 


the Department’s fish hatchery in 
Rome. It shows an ordinary gull that 
got itself into quite an extraordinary 
situation. 

The gull was first spotted by Neil 
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.. . NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Ehlinger, a hatchery employee, who 
noticed something glittering in its beak 
as it circled one of the hatchery ponds. 
Presently the gull landed, and with 
the aid of field glasses Ehlinger dis- 
covered that it had become mixed up 
with a casting plug in such a way that 
it could not open its beak—and so of 
course could not take food. The effects 
of this were already apparent, the bird 
being obviously weak and emaciated. 
Ehlinger shot it and sent it to the Rome 
Laboratory of Research. 

Plug casters will appreciate one of the 
more mysterious angles of this situation: 
the plug is of a type which sinks. How 
did the gull get hold of it, or vice versa? 


17-YEAR LAW 


There has been little criticism of the 
law which became effective July 1 of 
last year requiring all persons under the 
age of 17 to obtain their first hunting 
license from a regular Game Protector. 
But such criticism has been received 
has mainly followed three lines: (1) 
‘The law is not an effective means of 
preventing hunting accidents. (2) It 
places an undue burden on Game Pro- 
tectors and diverts them from duty in 
the field. (3) It causes inconvenience 
to the applicant, who may find difficulty 
in arranging an appointment with his 
Game Protector. 

The pertinent facts concerning the 
operation of this law during the past 
year are these: (1) 6,459 persons under 
the age of 17 were briefed on the sub- 
ject of hunting safety and were issued 
licenses by personnel of the Bureau 
of Law Enforcement. (2) Three per- 
sons of the 6,459 so briefed and licensed 
were involved in hunting accidents; but 
it is significant that of the persons in 
this age group who obtained their li- 
censes before July 1 (and so were not 
required to be briefed) 17 were in- 
volved in hunting accidents. (3) The 
greatest number of such licenses issued 
by any one Game Protector was 111; 
the fewest, two. 

The purpose of this law is to pro- 
mote safety in hunting, and the De- 
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partment fecls that even if the law has 
been instrumental in preventing only 
one death, it has been worth all the 
time, trouble and inconvenience in- 
volved. Still, it is admitted that the 
law might be improved, and the De- 
partment welcomes suggestions. Among 
those being considered at present is a 
certificating system to implement the 
present one, whereby a minor, after 
undergoing a thorough course of in- 
struction by some qualified person or 
organization, would be issued a cer- 
tificate as a testimonial of his ability 
to handle firearms safely. In order to 
obtain a hunting license under this 
plan, the minor would need only to 
present this certificate to any author- 
ized license issuing agent. 


TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


The Bureau of Law Enforcement 
normally uses its walkie-talkie radios in 
bringing violators to justice. Sometimes, 
however, an occasion arises when this 
equipment more than pays for itself in 
other ways: 

In mid-January a windstorm, con- 
sidered the worst in local history, hit 
the Potsdam section of St. Lawrence 
County, completely disrupting both 
power and telephone service over a wide 
area. In the absence of other means of 
communication, officials of the Central 
New York Power Corporation requested 
Assistant District Game Protector For- 
est Sixbury to come to their aid with 
his walkie-talkies, and after a quick 
check with the Albany office, Sixbury 
and five other Law Enforcement men, 
plus four radios, arrived on the scene. 
They worked night and day all week- 
end, relaying messages between the cen- 
tral office of the power company in 
Potsdam and the emergency crews in 
the field. By means of these relays, in- 
structions could be transmitted about 
50 miles. 

According to the power company, this 
assistance was invaluable. According 
to Sixbury, it made for “good public re- 
lations.” 


COVER FISH 


Notes on the fish appearing in color 
on the back cover of this issue 


SMELT: 


During late winter (even this win- 
ter, maybe) the shanty villages of ice- 
fishermen on Lake Champlain are a 
familiar sight. The principal object 
of the villagers is to capture the smelt 
or, as it is called along Lake Champlain, 
the ice-fish. In a few other New York 
lakes this fish is abundant and of suffi- 
cient size to attract anglers. In several 
places, especially in the Finger Lake 
region, it is harvested by dip-net during 
the spring spawning run in the tributary 
streams. 

The economic value of the toothsome 
smelt is not to be measured by the ex- 
tent of the fishery, however, for lake 
trout, wall-eyed pike and several other 
species important to anglers use it ex- 
tensively for food. While forage values 
of the smelt are somewhat tempered 
by its predatory characteristics, the spe- 
cies is highly regarded on a general pur- 
pose basis. 

The eastern smelt and allied species 
are northern, marine fishes running 
fresh water streams to spawn. Like the 
salmon they became landlocked in some 
inland, fresh water lakes, and have been 
stocked in others. The species is be- 
lieved to be native in Lake Champlain 
but its presence in other New York 
waters is due to stocking. 

The easiest, most positive way to dis- 
tinguish smelt from whitefish, lake 
herring and other similar species is to 
examine the mouth. If this is large and 
well-armed with needle-sharp teeth, the 
fish is a smelt. 


LAKE HERRING: 


An extremely variable species in size 
and other particulars, the lake herring 
is variously confused with the white- 
fish (to which it is closely related) and 
the smelt (to which it is not). The 
name of cisco is used for lake herring 
generally by many persons, although 
the Lake Ontario commercial fishermen 
reserve this name for the fat, deep water 
fish that belong to closely related spe- 
cies. The confusion in names of fish 
is nowhere better illustrated, for none 
of these fish actually belongs to the 
true herring family. (This is one rea- 
son why colored plates are useful—to 
clarify what we’re talking about.) 

The lake herring is a forage fish of 
considerable value in Lake George and 
a number of other lakes. In many wa- 
ters, however, it grows too large to be 
fed upon very freely by game fish, and 





GOYD BY SEAGEARS 


This particular specimen (cut out of wallboard and clothed with stuff 
found in The Seagears’ homestead) follows specifications provided in our 


October-November issue. 
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the large poundages of unutilized lake 
herring in many inland lakes represent 
competition and interference with the 
production of more desirable fish. On 
rare occasions a small fly or piece of cut 
bait will be the undoing of one of these 
silvery fish, but many anglers have 
fished a lifetime without ever catching 
one in the very waters where test gill 
nets set by survey parties show them 
to be present in considerable numbers. 
As lake herring cruise open waters and 
feed upon plankton and other very 
small organisms, angling for them has 
more than the usual number of prob- 
lems—not to be solved without fine 
tackle, patience and considerable luck. 

The lake herring spawns in late fall, 
either in bays or in rather deep water. 
Very young specimens have been taken 
at the surface in the St. Lawrence River 
in late spring, but in most waters they 
have usually escaped the notice of both 
anglers and biologists. 


BUM LOGGERS, THOSE BEAVERS 


Recently while examining the larder 
of three beaver along the shore of their 
12-acre pond in Franklin County, some 
startling figures were brought to light 


‘Coon is an old sponge, its tail a bottle brush 


as to what type of logger the beaver 
really is. The facts are enough to make 
the food administrators of the last war 
take to the woods, passing out books 
of aspen ration coupons. . Obviously, 
the beaver bites off more than he can 
chew. 

Of 84 aspens gnawed on by the 
beaver, 51 per cent of the trees were 
left standing, neatly girdled in most 
cases, and left to die. Another 27 per 
cent of the trees were gnawed through, 
but old “dead-eye” beaver missed the 
boat, and lodged them securely so that 
they might just as well have been left 
standing. This leaves a masterful 22 
per cent of the trees worked on which 
finally got within eating distance of our 
three hungry beaver. 

This sounds rather bad for any bunch 
of loggers, but Mr. Beaver makes it 
worse yet. Of 652 linear feet of trees 
which were finally knocked down, he 
only stripped the bark from 190 linear 
feet, or to put it in percentages, 28 per 
cent of his food in hand was eaten, and 
the rest rejected—which makes the 
beaver a pretty choosy chewer, in my 
estimation. 

—RICHARD DEARBORN, 
Paul Smith’s College 
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LATE WINTER 


WITH SPRING IN VIEW 


Bureau of Fish Culture—Shipment of 
trout is under way! Propagation shows 
an over-all increase of 10 per cent 
over last year, or 338,000 pounds pro- 
duced at the State’s hatcheries. 


Bureau of Soil Conservation—Plan- 
ning work to be done on ski slopes of 
White Face Mountain including drain- 
age of water from trails and seeding 
and fertilizing open areas in vicinity. 


Bureau of Fish and Wildlife Investi- 
gations—(Fish): Fin clipping, tagging 
or otherwise marking of trout by district 
men for experimental projects to be 
conducted over period of years. Ice 
fishing investigations, dependent upon 
the weather. (Wildlife): Completing 
analysis of work of past three seasons 
and planning ahead. 


Bureau of Game—Organizing spring 
planting program with district soil con- 
servationists (continuation of PR-48-D 
—putting more cover on the land). 
Staff busy with club and youth group 
meetings, planning pheasant distribu- 
tion with former, activities with latter 
organizations. 


Bureau of Game Farms—Moving and 
putting up fences. Open weather has 
permitted additional plowing of tracts 
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devoted to raising food for birds which, 
incidentally, are in excellent shape due 
to open winter. Nursery building at 
Middle Island Game Farm _ being 
pushed to completion; replacing old 
C. C. C. barracks at Rogers Game Farm 
at Sherburne with nursery; one at Del- 
mar Game Farm being completed. 


Bureau of Inland Fisheries—Salvage 
crew beginning work on Long Island 
(with other four crews poised for, re- 
suming operations, weather permitting). 
'o plant fish from Long Island in 
metropolitan waters for benefit of junior 
fishermen. Working in co-operation 
with district fisheries managers and law 
enforcement men on information for 
Department orders governing taking of 
smelt and spearing. Shad and set line 
fishermen licensed and ready for shad 
run and set line operations. 


Bureau of Law Enforcement—With 
the open winter good for game, particu- 
larly deer, impetus has been given the 
number of violations. Extra radio 
equipment has been distributed to cope 
with this situation. 


Bureau of Camps and Trails—Some 
of the best skiing weather can be ex- 
pected in the Catskills; Belleayre is 
ready. Lining up campsite caretakers 
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and supplies for the coming season, 
With a break in the weather and relief 
from an early fire season, Rangers may 
get to work on the trails sooner. 


Bureau of Forest Fire Control—Over- 
hauling all fire tower ‘phone lines 
(some 500 miles must be put in shape 
before the spring fire season). Over- 
hauling radio equipment for installation 
in the towers. Revising fire warden ros- 
ter. Checking and repairing motorized 
and hand firefighting equipment. 


Bureau of Nurseries—Building and 
repairing seedbed and tree shipping 
equipment. ‘Twenty-five million trees 
ready for shipment; all stock already 
sold out except white pine. 


Bureau of Forest Pest Control—Con- 
tinuing gypsy moth control work map- 
ping activities. Visiting inhabitants of 
areas to be sprayed to appraise them 
of the program and checking on points 
to be protected against spray (wells and 
open hives, etc.). In blister rust con- 
trol work mapping also continues to- 
gether with other preliminary jobs be- 
fore actual eradication work begins. 
Some examinations to be made, if re- 
quested, on damage to trees on private 
plantations. 


Bureau of State Forests—Thinning 
and pruning of plantations with some 
improvement in the natural stands. 
Studying report just completed on uti- 
lization of red pine thinnings for fence 
post use and continuing inquiry into 
use of both red and white pine thin- 
nings by industry to ascertain if State 
would be assured suitable return. 


Bureau of Forest Management—Con- 
tinuing to cut down backlog of re- 
quests for assistance under the Forest 
Practice Act (in the last quarter nearly 
300 additional woodland owners signed 
the co-operative agreement, involving 
about 24,000 additional acres; since 
January, 1947, nearly 2,000 signed up, 
involving about 800,000 acres). 


Bureau of Marine Fisheries—Continu- 
ing patrol of uncertified areas; due to 
change in surf clam industry (dimin- 
ished because clams have been caught 
up faster than propagated) tendency of 
shell fishermen has been to go into 
closed waters. Sanitation unit “mop- 
ping up” on its inquiries. Making 
analysis of compiled results of survey of 
lower New York bay on New York side 
to determine what areas will be closed 
or opened by action of this Depart- 
ment, State Health Department and 
UJ. S. Health Service. 

—Rotanp B. MILLER 











EXPERIMENT ON VALCOUR ISLAND 


A STUDY OF PREDATOR CONTROL 


vanced as a means of increasing 

game abundance. To many 
people it appears axiomatic that, for 
any game species, the removal of its 
natural enemies should result in greater 
abundance. Yet, cause and effect often 
are not what they seem. Despite the 
apparent logic, removal of predators 
might not be the expected cure-all. 

In an effort to obtain definite infor- 
mation on the question, this Depart- 
ment conducted a series of experiments 
as part of its Ruffed Grouse Investiga- 
tion. The results indicated some im- 
provement in survival during the nest- 
ing and over-winter periods. It was 
felt, however, that a study on an island 
site would yield more conclusive data. 

Valcour Island in Lake Champlain 
was selected. It comprises about 1,050 
acres and lies about six miles south of 
Plattsburg and about one mile from 
the New York mainland. Roughly two- 
thirds of the area is covered by second- 
growth woodland consisting of northern 
hardwoods and conifers. The remainder 
comprises old fields, partly growing up 
to brush and partly cut for hay. Ruffed 
grouse and varying hare were the im- 
portant game species. Predators in- 
cluded fox, mink, raccoon, weasel and 
red squirrel, as well as most of the 
native hawks and owls. 

Predator control was begun in the 
spring of 1941. Intensive trapping and 
hunting were carried on until the end 
of the experiment in 1945. The objec- 
tive was as complete elimination of 
these species as possible at all seasons. 
At the same time game populations 
were measured to determine whether 
they increased or decreased and, if pos- 
sible, why the changes took place. For 
comparison, surveys of game abundance 
were also made on an area in nearby 
Essex County where no predator con- 
trol was done. 

Control of foxes was reasonably com- 
plete beginning in 1942 and that of 
weasels, the principal other ground 
predator, by 1943. Because of the 
migratory habits of the hawks and 
owls, considerable numbers were taken 
each year, especially during spring and 
fall. It is believed, however, that most 
of these birds were taken before they 
had spent much time on the Island. 
Furthermore, hawks and owls were 
almost entirely eliminated during the 


Priced control is often ad- 


summer when game species were rear- 
ing their young. 

Grouse abundance was low at the 
start but increased steadily from 
1940 through the reproductive season 
of 1943. Nesting success increased 
markedly after 1941 and coincident 
with the period when predator control 
was considered to be effective. This 
probably represents cause and effect. 
Brood survival varied, apparently re- 
gardless of predator control. The pri- 
mary reason for the steady increase 
during these three years, however, was 
the fact that low winter losses _per- 
mitted the breeding population each 
spring to be substantially greater than 
that of the year before. That this con- 
tinued as long as it did also appears to 
have been a result of predator control. 

Seemingly, the elimination of preda- 
tors was the key to grouse abundance. 
But, between the fall of 1943 and the 
following spring, an extremely high 
mortality set the grouse population back 
to approximately its 1941 level. This 
occurred in spite of continued intensive 
predator control, and thus cannot be 
attributed to predation. On the other 
hand, evidence was observed that disease 
was responsible. 

The duration of the upward trend of 
abundance was longer and its rate 
greater than any observed during the 
13-year Ruffed Grouse Investigation 
conducted by the Department from 
1930 to 1942. Yet, during the first two 
vears (1940 and 1941) predator control 
had not become effective, while it was 
at its height throughout the severe drop 
in abundance which took place in the 
winter of 1943-44. In contrast; the 
grouse population on the check area in 
Essex Countv showed comparatively 
little change during the same vears and 
a gain between the spring of 1943 and 
that of 1944. 

Varving hare abundance also in- 
creased from 1940 to a peak in the fall 
of 1943 which was followed by a drastic 
decrease during the succeeding winter. 
The cause of this loss was not definitely 
determined but it apveared that disease 
in some form was a maior decimating 
factor, as it apparently was for grouse. 

Another significant fact is that. al- 
though both grouse and hares increased 
substantially in number on Valcour 
Tsland until 1943, the actual ponulation 
densities attained were far below those 


which have been recorded in other 
places where predators were present in 
normal abundance. Nevertheless, it 
would appear that the density reached 
on the Island was excessive under the 
particular environmental conditions. 

Thus, it was demonstrated that sub- 
stantial population increases could occur 
in spite of average predation and that 
predator control, although apparently 
enabling the population level to rise still 
higher temporarily, could not prevent its 
being drastically reduced by other fac- 
tors. Furthermore, there is reason to 
believe that, with predators eliminated, 
game abundance would have followed 
the same trend even if hunting had been 
permitted. 

The final yardstick for evaluating a 
management practice, in business or in 
conservation, is whether or not the bene- 
fits justify the cost. With respect to 
predator control, the benefits would be 
additional hunting opportunity over and 
above what might otherwise be avail- 
able. The results of the experiment on 
Valcour Island do not indicate that an 
improvement in hunting opportunity 
was achieved commensurate with the 
cost of effective predator control opera- 
tions. 


HE results of this study may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Grouse and hare populations on 
Valcour Island were low at the start of 
the experiment in 1940. 


2. Although their numbers began to 
gain before predator control became 
effective, they continued to rise steadily 
until the winter of 1943-44, probably 
because of that control. 

3. During the winter of 1943-44, 
however, both species suffered drastic 
reductions, apparently from disease, 
which set them back to about their 
1941 level. 


4. These findings support other evi- 
dence from work in New York and else- 
where that, for game as well as all other 
forms of life, abundance is governed 
primarily by the quality of the habitat. 
If habitat can be improved, game 
abundance can be raised. But surpluses 
above that carrying capacity are un- 
stable and when one decimating factor 
is removed another tends to take its 
place, so that further increase cannot be 
maintained. 
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CASE HISTORY 


The following is the case history of 
Samuel J. Kachel, 125-35 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Flushing, New York, a Special 
Game Protector for license issuing pur- 
poses: 


1. On November 12, 1949, a hunt- 
ing license was issued to a Peter De- 
Salvo by one of the clerks in Mr. Ka- 
chel’s store. The clerk issuing the 
license did not hold a commission of 
Special Game Protector but issued the 
license in Mr. Kachel’s name and in 
contradiction of instructions given Spe- 
cial Game Protectors to the effect that 
licenses may only be issued by persons 
holding this commission. 

2. On November 13, 1949, Peter De- 
Salvo, while hunting in the Town 
of Monroe, Orange County, fatally 
wounded Daniel Colelli as the result 
of a hunting accident. 

3. On December 15, 1949, District 
Game Protector Canepi held a hearing 
in connection with this hunting acci- 
dent and it was at that time it was 
discovered that the license had been 
issued to Peter DeSalvo in the manner 
stated above. 

4. On December 23, 1949, action 
was brought by the Department against 
Mr. Kachel in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 176, Sub-division 3, 
of the Conservation Law and he settled 
on that date by stipulation for $100, 
the maximum allowable penalty. The 
section and sub-division of the Conser- 
vation Law referred to relates to the 
failure of public officers to perform the 
duties imposed on them. A Special 
Game Protector is a public officer. 

5. On December 27, Mr. Kachel’s 
commission of Special Game Protector 
was terminated by the Commissioner 
for (a) permitting an employee to is- 
sue a hunting license when this em- 
ployee did not have the authority to 
do so and (b) for permitting a license 
to be sold to a minor in violation of 
the provisions of the Conservation Law 
relating to the issuance of licenses to 
minors. 


CHEAPER TO BUY ‘EM 


Two days after Christmas, we re- 
ceived a jubiliant letter from a tree 
planter out near Buffalo informing us 
that two vandals had been apprehended 
“in the act of removing trees from his 
plantation.” A few days later we had 
another letter stating that “we caught 
still another vandal at work.” The wind- 
up of this story is that the thieves were 
ordered to reimburse the owner to the 
tune of $10 a tree. 

For the benefit of all and sundry who 
may be tempted to pick off a Christmas 
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tree or two from their neighbor’s plan- 
tation, it may be pointed out that such 
thievery makes one liable to prosecu- 
tion, not only under the general laws 





but also under Section 57 of the Con- 
servation Law, which states: “No per- 
son shall cut, pull or dig up for the 
purpose of removal any evergreen tree 
on the lands of another without consent 
of the owner. Any employee of the 
Conservation Department, state police, 
motor vehicle inspectors or any peace 
officer may enforce the provisions of 
this section.” 

Vandals also conducted some fairly 
expensive (to them) operations on State 
Reforestation Areas, with an occasional 
sortie into Forest Preserve land. ‘To 
date, 31 trespass cases of this sort, in- 
volving a total of 412 Christmas trees 
and $1,144.60 in penalties, have been 
settled. Nine more cases are pending. 


EL PSPS . motes 


CONSERVATION ON THE AIR 


The Empire State F.M. School of 
the Air is a network of 18 F.M. sta- 
tions voluntarily banded together and 
placing their radio facilities at the dis- 
posal of hundreds of schools across the 
State. ‘This venture is backed financially 
by the boards of education in the larger 
cities like Buffalo, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, and is gathering financial support 
from central schools and schools of com- 
munities both large and small. 

Each school day from 1:30 to 2 p.m., 
the school network has a half-hour pe- 
riod set aside for teachers who have the 


Chairman Floyd E. Carlson of the State 
College of Forestry, is called “Our Nat- 
ural Resources,” and it embodies the 
combined efforts of the representatives 
of the Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, New York State Conservation 
Department, the Department of Con- 
servation at Cornell University, and the 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Never in the history of radio, to 
the best of our knowledge, have so many 
State and Federal agencies pooled their 
resources and “know-how” for the bene- 
fit of the kids in the lower grades. 
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The F.M. School of the Air in operation 


good fortune to have F.M. sets. Right 
now there are nine programs a week, 
all of them 15 minutes long except on 
Tuesday when the music program runs 
for a half an hour. At 1:45 p.m. each 
Monday of the school year there is a 
15 minute program devoted to con- 
servation. 

The under 


Conservation — Series, 
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Conservation programs are not new, 
but putting them on a network in 
New York, is new. Conservation Edu- 
cation presented by the educational 
agencies mentioned is not new. But 
pooling resources and talents of Fed- 
eral and State agencies to make an im- 
proved and enriched radio program, 
for the benefit of schools, is new. 





WEATHER AND FORESTRY 


1930 


1936 


1938 


1940 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1947-48 


1949 


1950 


“Worst drought in 100 
years” (late summer and 
fall). Hemlocks became sus- 
ceptible to bark borers. 
Losses in reforestation. 
The Big Winter. 50° be- 
low zero in February. Non- 
hardy ornamentals killed. 
Thin-barked species, _ like 
beech, badly frost-cracked. 
Evergreens “‘burned” by low 
humidities and high winds. 
Summer (May-August) , The 
Long Drought. Severe losses 
in reforestation. Trees every- 
where were weakened by 
damage to root systems. 

The “New England” Hurri- 
cane. Long Islanders think 
they got some of it, too. Be- 
sides the blowdown, all coni- 
fers on south shore of Long 
Island suffered from salt 
spray and flooding by sea- 
water (except Japanese Black 
Pine). 

The August Freeze. Below 
freezing everywhere on Au- 
gust 25. Needles of pine 
trees wilted. 

The January Ice Storm. Se- 
vere injury to woodlots and 
plantations in Adirondacks, 
central and eastern New 
York. 

“Needle Blight” of white 
pines caused (apparently) by 
sudden weather fluctuations 
in May and June. Especially 
noticeable in the Genesee 
Valley. 

May 10; five inches of snow 
with the leaves out. Knocked 
down small trees, bent over 
pines in plantations, broke 
branches. 

October 1; twelve inches of 
snow in the Adirondacks, 
with most leaves still on 
trees. Severe damage due 
to weight of snow. 

Worst fall drought on rec- 
ord. Numerous forest fires. 
Winter injury to pine and 
hemlock, especially bad on 
southwest slopes; many thou- 
sands of trees killed. 

The drought that is still 
with us. Great losses in tree 
plantings. Hemlocks become 
susceptible to bark borers. 
Growth on all trees slows 
down to a walk. 

On January 19, seventy-mile 
winds off the Great Lakes 
blew down timber (especially 
spruce) across Adirondacks. 
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Mr. John D. Bulger, 


Division of Conservation Education 


Dear John: I received your letter about taking fish with the 
use of a decoy. I don’t know if what I am going to tell you is 
the same thing you’ve heard about, but up here they have two 
systems. 


System #1: They have a hole in the floor of the shanty, 
about three feet square as you can see by the sketches I have 
made. They do this fishing in shallow water, three to five feet 
deep. For decoys they have wooden fish about 12 inches long, 
painted different colors. The decoy is weighted so it will sink. 
A short line is hooked in the back of the wooden fish and the 
other end tied to a small rod. This they hold in one hand, a 
spear in the other. When a great northern or a pickerel becomes 
attracted to the fish, they nail him with the spear. This is 
illegal, of course, in waters not open to spearing. 


System #2: The decoy used here is a small one, wooden, about 
five inches long. This is used in connection with a light which 
is lowered into the water, frequently sealed up inside a mason 
jar. This is usually used in the taking of smelt. 


In my patrol I have run into some funny tricks in the taking 
of fish. This is only a couple of them. 


Very truly yours, 
Protector Ralph H. Milne, West Chazy 
Lake Champlain Patrol 


FISH, TOO 





POSTING 


Sir: The purpose of this letter is to tell you of 
a very pleasant thing I discovered in my travels 
deer hunting this year. 

After having had to shy away from signs 
reading, “No Trespassing,” “No Hunting or 
Fishing,” “Keep Off” and others with the same 
meaning, imagine my surprise at discovering the 
following signs posted on a large farm in Brown- 
ell Hollow just south of Cambridge: 

“Hunters Welcome. Please do not block doors, 
gates or roads with your cars or drive on lawn. 
Signed, F. T. Tobdell, Fellow Hunter.” 

I firmly believe that if landowners would post 
signs like the above they would discover that 
99% of the hunters are human beings like 
themselves. 

Harry Arnold, President, 
Cambridge Fish and Game Club 


Dear Editor: In my travels this fall while 
hunting in Otsego, Madison and Chenango 
counties I asked farmers what we could do to 
help them as organized sportsmen to prevent 
the posting of land. 

Ninety per cent said to open deer season the 
opening day at nine o’clock in the morning— 
same as for small game. This would give the 
farmers an equal chance the first day of the 
season. 

G. E. Stevens, President, 
Gilbertsville Rod and Gun Club 


FOR SAFER HUNTING 


Dear Editor: I agreed 100% with reader John 
F. Tollmann’s letter on “Murder in the Woods.” 
I imagine there would be less shots at “flashes” 
“sounds,” cows and men, if the murderer (and 
he is a murderer) faced a stiff fine, imprison- 
ment and the loss of his hunting privileges for 
life. Laws are made to be broken if the penalty 
is not severe enough to enforce them. 

But it’s too bad that men have to have an 
axe hanging over their heads in order to insure 
safe and sane hunting. 

Ernie Hahn, South Bethlehem 


© Stiff fines and penalties are certainly important, 
but we continue to think that for this particular 
problem education and training offer more hope 
in the long run.—Editor 


ONE OBSERVER TO ANOTHER 


Dear Editor: I sure got a “kick” out of the 
very fine and laughable article “Life on an 
Adirondack” written by the observer on West 
Mountain, John Wilkins. I would like very 
much to receive a letter from him and perhaps 
we can exchange experiences as observers and 
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experiences with visitors and wild animals, etc. 

Because I was an observer (or as we call them 

in Maine, “Mountain Watchmen”) for the 
State Forestry Service for ten seasons. 

Fred L. Hutchins, 

Stratton, Maine 


TRAGEDY IN THE WOODS 


Dear Sir: A photo of a fox having been caught 
in the crotch of a tree, shown in the December- 
January issue of The Conservationist, prompts 
the sending of the enclosed photo. 

This photo shows a young buck deer meet- 
ing its death near the shore of a small pond 
on the Whitney Estate in the Adirondacks— 
in a strange way, according to the evidence 
of the eye. Apparently the buck slipped and 
fell on the ice while walking along the ledge, 
and in falling caught his head in the crotch 
of the tree as shown. 


H. J. Kingsley, Treasurer, 
Adirondack Sportsmen’s Federation, 
Salisbury Center 
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etters to the editor 


IT’S JUST THE DIRECTOR 


Dear Editor: It was a terrific surprise for me to 
see in Clayt Seagears’ cover painting on the 
December issue, my old friend and hunting com- 
panion, George Finck, in front of his camp up 
on the Cedar River—who has portaged to the 
virgin hunting grounds up yonder. Except for a 
few liberties such as the mustachio, Clayt cap- 
tured the cunningness of that woodsman, trap- 
per, and above all, sportsman. 

Others may write and state that the portrait 
is that of someone else; but ask any man, 
woman or child from Blue Mountain to 
Minerva if that isn’t George Finck. 

Dan Malmed, Albany 


@ Artist Seagears regrets that he never knew 
George; says that for the picture he used a 
mirror and his own puss. He took liberties with 
the latter—Editor 


BEAR, BY A. F. TAIT 


Dear Sir: One issue in the past year told of the 
museum to be built and to contain historic 
memorabilia of the Adirondacks. My grandfather, 
A. F. Tait, made many panitings of life in the 
Adirondacks and one of his paintings was used 
as a cover for The Conservationist in the past 
year. My father gave my husband an unsigned 
study of an Adirondack black bear—an oil 
16” x 22” painting—and we both think it could 
have no better lodging than in such a museum. 
At present it is unframed but on a canvas 
stretcher. We will have it framed according to 
suggestions by museum directors if they are in- 
terested in accepting the picture. 
Mrs. F. W. Wright, Jr., 
Haworth, New Jersey 


© If the museum doesn’t want it, we'll hop the 
next train to Jersey —Editor 


MASTER INKOOM, OF ASIKUMA 


Dear Friends: In the case of writing you this 
letter it is very necessary to me that I need some 
of your books. Please Sir, I am sure and truly 
know that you will be able to send me some. 
When you try your possible best to send me 
some I too shall try my possible best to send you 
something from the Gold Coast. 

By the Grace of God now I am in standard 
five but by the Grace of God I am going to 
standard six. 

Francis Inkoom, 
Methodist G. School, 
Asikuma, Cold Coast, 

British West Africa 


@ All available back issues sent.—Editor 











RESTAURANT TROUT 


Dear Editor: This summer while eating in a 
restaurant in Flushing | ordered trout which was 
on the menu. ‘The enclosed tag was attached to 
the tail. | thought perhaps you might be able to 
learn something from this tag. | believe the 
N.Y.S.C.D. stands for New York State Conser- 
vation Department. Am I right? 

Donald H. Martin, Flushing 


@ Right. Trout sold to restaurants, whether 
raised abroad or in local commercial hatcheries, 
are required to be so tagged. Your trout prob- 
ably came from Denmark; we have shipped over 
a million tags to that country in the past year. 
Editor 


WHAT IS “LANDLOCKED”? 


Dear Sir: I was very much interested in reading 
your answer to the inquiry on “Moon-eyes 
appearing in your column in the August-Septcm 
ber 1949 issue. Your explanation that the fish 
referred to are alewives and that they are land- 
locked in Lake Ontario poses the question as to 
why they are landlocked when there is no ob- 
siruction to their free passage to the sca. 

E. B. Stowger, Buffalo 


@ We employed the term “landlocked” in its 
usual sense—to indicate a species of fish usually 
found in salt water but which has found fresh 
water to be a congenial habitat wherein it may 
complete its life cycle-—Editor 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


Dear Sirs: As a hobby I do a little taxidermy 
work for my own amusement and recently had 
a rare gift given me. It is a golden eagle with 
a wing span of just a bit over seven feet. The 
bird was found by our local Game Protector, 
Don Fleming, and, according to Frank Dolan 
who writes a column “All Outdoors” in the 
Binghamton Press, it is only the second onc 
to be found in the State for a period of about 
50 years. Thought you might like to know 
of it for the record. 

Jack Salton, Walton 


®@ The golden eagle is a comparatively rare bird 
in New York. Its principal range is the Rocky 
Mountain region from Alaska to Southern 
California and Colorado. Occasional individuals 
are observed in the Northeast almost every 
year, however; New York records have most 
often been from the Adirondacks.—Editor 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Dear Sirs: Will you kindly advise the cost of 

one one-year and one three-year subscription to 

be sent to one of our clients in Douala, French 
Cameroons, Africa. 

J. Casey, 

Impex Corporation, New York 


@ Same price as local delivery —Editor 


AGAIN, MAPS 


Gentlemen: Please tell me where to secure the 
quadrangle contour maps of the Catskill region. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. E. C. VanValin, Windham 
® The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of 


the Interior, Washington, D. C. sells them for 
20 cents each.—Editor 


SUPPORT FROM AFAR 


Dear Sirs: You certainly have a fine publication. 
Am subscribing for a few old friends and some 


more ex-New Yorkers who I am sure will enjoy 





reading it as much as | do. Most of the articles 
on the Adirondacks are very familiar, as my home 
was originally at Keene. 


Carl Webster, 
Platinum, Alaska 


BLACK SQUIRREL 


Dear Editor: We have the tail ot a coal black 
squirrel of the red squirrel family, killed last 
fall near Corey’s in the Adirondacks on The 
Pickerel Pond Trail. We think that it is rare; 
is it? It was shot by someone with a high- 
powered rifle which blew its body apart. We 
found it and saved the tail. 

Walter J. Otto, Bronx 


© The black phase is quite common in gray 
squirrels, somewhat more rare among reds. 
Editcr 


SHEDDING ANTLERS 


Dear Sir: ‘Yoday while driving in his automobile 
about one mile from this place, Mr. Arthur 
Miller, and his son-in-law, Lester Brand, saw 
an eight-point buck standing in the road. When 
they were about 60 feet from it, it started to 
run and as it threw up its head its horns dropped 
off. 

Mr. Miller has the horns and is going to 
have a taxidermist mount them on a board. They 
are probably the only ones who have ever seen 
a wild deer shed its horns. 

Henry M. Van Avery, Mayfield 


-Editor 


@ As far as we know, they are. 
WE DUNNIT AGAIN 


Dear Editor: Really now! As a former student 
at N. Y. S. C. of F. at Syracuse University I 
must protest. 

“Bailey Hall’’ on page 25 (December-January 
issue) is Bray Hall, isn’t it? 


Rev. Richard Tellepaugh, Cato 


© Indeed it is.—Editor 


PRIMER 


Dear Editor: Commendations on your Con- 
servation Primer. As a high school teacher of 
vocational agriculture I believe that I will be 
able to make good use of this material in my 
classes. After all, soil conservation on the 
farm and other forms of conservation are closely 
related. The farmer is one of the basic elements 
in the whole conservation program, and problem. 

Donald Z. Terhune, Delmar 


THE BELL TOLLS 


Gentleinen: While the problems of conservation 
in Georgia vary to some extent from those of 
New York, we find many that are similar. My 
husband bemoans the fact that your contributors 
are not in magazines of larger circulation and | 
sometimes wonder if I am infringing on some 
taxpayer for the State of New York by receiv- 
ing so much entertainment and instruction for 
so small a cost. Both of us consider the matter 
of conservation one of national importance, for 
when the bell tolls for the geese in Canada it 
tolls for those in Georgia also. 
Mrs. Alfred R. Whitney, 
Macon, Georgia 


STINKER IN ALASKA 


Dear Editor: Didn’t get a chance to read the 
irticle “The Coyote, Unbidden Guest,” but still 


Jacklight worn on the head 





can’t buy Paul J. Kois’s theory (Letters, August- 
September). The coyote is still a “Stinker’—$35 
a head worth here in Alaska. Plenty of almost 
tame spruce hen and bunnys here—but he'd 
still rather ruin a food cache or native chickens. 

Fred Singer, 


Anchorage, Alaska 


WE GO TO SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: Atter reading The Conservationist from 
cover to cover it goes to school with my husband; 
he keeps all issues in his science room for the 
boys and girls to read. 


Louise Baker, Glens Falls 


@ Wish we could put it in all our schools, with- 
out charge. Maybe some day we'll be able to. 
Editor 


OIL JACKLIGHT 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is a picture of an oil 
deer jacklight that was used years ago up in the 
North Country when such goings-on weren't 
frowned upon as they are now. This jack is 
now the property of Herb Lyons, and was sal- 
vaged from the junk pile of the Stillwater Club 
after an unusually energetic house cleaning at 
that place. 

Got as much of a story as I could about the 
light from Archie Giffen, guide and caretaker 
there. Archie said that this type of jack was in 
general use among hunters of that era. They 
were hell to wear, they were so heavy. After an 
evening of paddling the streams with one of 
these contraptions on your head, your neck was 
stiff for a week, and nearly all the guides were 
round shouldered. I can well believe this, as 
you can see they are made of heavy sole leather, 
probably tailored individually for head size, 
with the sperm oil lantern riveted to the top. 
A leather shield covered the bulls-eye when not 
in use. 


Ralph Theurer, Oswego 












































FIREARMS FOR MINOR 


Dear Editor: I have just read in the December 
1949-January 1950 issue of The Conservationist, 
“Firearms tor Minors.” In this article you sad, 
“Under our present laws, a person attains ail 
the rights of an adult to use and possess fire 
arms upon reaching the age of 16... .” 

Now, on December 14, 1949, I was sixteen 
years of age. I have a 1949 hunting and fishing 
license No. 52833C and I am a resident citizen 
of New York. Yesterday I went down to a big 
gun store in Manhattan and they said that | 
cannot buy a gun because I am not 18 years of 
age, and they would not let a friend of mine, 
who is in his thirties, buy the gun and give it 
to me as a Christmas present because he said 
that I am not 18 years old and I am not allowed 
to own a gun. I went to the Conservation De- 
partment and they said that I am allowed to 
hunting alone. 

Eddie Lobermann, Jr., New York 67 


go 
go 


@ The State law is just as we presented it in 
the article, although there may be municipal 
ordinances of which we have no knowledge.— 
Editor 


Dear Editor: Is it legal for my son who is 
twelve years of age to carry a Crosman Air Rifle 
in the woods? Also to shoot game in the legal 
season? 

G. D. Cook, Corning 


® Definitely not.—Editor 


Dear Sirs: I have just finished reading your 
article “Firearms for Minors” in the December- 
January Conservationist which 1 enjoyed and 
profited from very much. I would like to ask 
though, how old do I have to be to carry a 
pistol when I am fishing? 

Harold Strely, Binghamton 


© 16, and you've got to have a pistol permit. 
Editor 


ARCHERY SEASON IN FFOLK 


Dear Editor: Just read R. B. Miller's article, 
“County of Suffolk,” wherein he states there is 
not much enthusiasm for an archery deer season. 
I would like to go on record, and I know of 
other persons similarly inclined, as favoring such 
a season. Certainly 1 don’t see any harm in an 
archery deer season, although I do doubt its 

effectiveness in deer damage control. 
Alexander Boecker, Lynbrook 


@ As stated in the article, if enough “other per- 
sons” are similarly inclined and make their wishes 
known, something might be done about it— 
Editor 


Dear Mr. Editor: As a sideline hobby I collect 
and restore old guns. I recently came into 
possession of a unique old 12 bore hammer 
pump gun in fair to good condition. This gun 
is fitted with a full choke 28” Damascus bbl. 
The slide action grip in the shape of a half 
pistol grip is fitted over the straight stock grip 
where it functions back and fore to load and 
to eject. This gun is nicely engraved, a brace 
of jack-snipe on one side of frame and a brace 
of quail on the other. Maker:—Burgess Gun 
Company, Buffalo, New York. Pat: Dec. 25, 
’83, Mar. 2, ’86, Feb. 8, July 12, Nov. 22, ’87, 
July 5, 7,92. REIS 10555. June 12 & Aug. 21, 
"92 are the stamped markings. 

There is a piece broken and missing from 
the ejector-loading mechanism. I wish to restore 
this gun to its original complete condition and 
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would appreciate some information as to the 

history of Burgess Gun Company and would 

like to hear trom some old-tine gunner who 

knows these guns and or from anyone who 
may have such a gun. 

M. E. Grout, 

2117 Hendrickson St., Brooklyn 


© We can't help, but maybe our readers can.- 
Editor 


Dear Sir: We are slightly pazzicd as a result 
of two apparently contradiciory answers in the 
“Letters to the Mditor’ secuou ot the Uecem- 
ber 1949-January 1950 issue of Ihe Conser- 
vauonist. 

On page 37, in answer io Mr. Bermon, the 
term “hunting” is defined in part as follows: 
“and every act of assistance to any other per- 
son in taking or attempting to take wi.d birds 
ana animals.” On page 38, in answer to Mrs. 
Crary, you siaie that no hunting license is re- 
quired tor a jpxrson who is accompanying an- 
vaicr person who is hunting if the ‘‘accompany- 
ug’ person does not carry a gun. 

lt seems to us that it would be exiremely 
difficult in many instanccs for a warden to fecl 
certain that an “accompany.ng” person was not 
giving assistance as outlined in Section 380 of 
ihe Conservation Law. Some neat iwo- 
person deer drives could be pul.cd off ihis way. 

John I. Meehan, Manager, 
Stoeger Arms Corporation, 
New York City 


VCcly 


@ We admit that the law makes a fine distinc- 
tion, but we feel it is one which can and mus! 
be made nevertheless. Our assumption is that 
Mrs. Crary merely wants to tag along, for com- 
pany, and to require her to buy a license under 
such circumstances would appear unduly harsh. 
But if she were to step out of line and assist in 
a “neat two-person deer drive,’ then she’d have 
io have a license.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I am surprised to learn that, as late 
as 1943, the Hungarian Partridge was still flour- 
ishing in some parts of the State. 

I saw a_ covey of them, about 12 to 15 birds, 
in the Town of New Hartford in the fall of 
1933. I have never seen any since. 


Christopher Magee, Alder Creek 


© Following the importation and liberation of 
some 17,000 Hungarian partridges in New York 
from 1927 to 1932, small groups persisted in 
several localities in the central part of the State. 
I'hese have largely disappeared at the present 
{ime although a few may still exist. On the other 
hind, larger groups have maintained themselves 
in the farminz country along the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, al- 
though their numbers have declined in recent 
years.—Editor 


Dear Editor: May I add my voice to those of 
Bob Streubel, Dick Picke, and Mrs. Wm. Orr 
in regard to the Cat Menace. 

We have had and still have. many lumber 
camps to which were taken two or three cats. 
After operations ceased the cats were abandoned 
atong with the camps, leaving us with dozens 
of cats whose existence depends on how much 
game, birds, etc. they can kill and consume. 

I have long advocated “belling” them at 
least from Avril 1 to October 1, during all 
nesting periods, and I certainly do go along with 
the license idea. 

Leo W. 


Fox, Osceola 
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RO Ht PIKEHORN 

Dear Editor: I am writing a letter in regards 
to the buck law. I have guided about 30 years 
and have had a lot of experience in hunting 
deer. I have always wanted vo see the law put 
on spikehorns. 

My experience in taking parties into the 
woods gives me an idea ot wuat the average 
hunter unat goes hunting would do; | have had 
them ask me if wey saw a big deer should they 
shoot and take a chance on it being a spike 
horn, and | have always told them, “No, be 
sure it has horns and by all means be sure it’s 
a deer.” If they had to wait and sce it a deer 
was a crotch horn, it wouid save lives as well 
as deer. If it had to be a crotch horn, which 
they could see a lot easier, it would give us a 
lot more bucks for mating season. 


Charles H. Reece, Wells 


® Contrary to the belief of many hunters, there 
is no lack of breeding bucks in New York’s deer 
herd. The chief resuit of prohibiting the taking 
of spikehorns would be that many hunters, 
especially in the Adirondacks, would go home 
empty-handed, who might otherwise have bagged 
their buck. As for the “shoot first and look 
afterward” type of hunter, we doubt if he would 
abide by a regulation that he see a fork in the 
horn any better than by the present one.— 
Editor 


Dear Editor: In the fall of 1948, a muskrat built 
nis house in a swampy area on my farm. Think- 
ing they would multiply, I lett them alone. 
I'his year there are three more houses—one big 
and two small ones. I am now thinking of fenc- 
ing the area in so as to keep them there and 
laer—as they have multiplied—to trap them. 
I would like to know if this is permissible and 
how to build the fence, also what to feed them, 
if anything. 

Francis Von Vranken, Jordanville 


© Experience has shown that such areas should 
not be fenced in any manner that will hinder 
the free movement of muskrats to and from the 
area. To do so seriously lowers the number of 
these animals that can be maintained. Fencing 
to exclude cattle, however, is desirable. Feeding 
is not necessary, but the population should not 
be allowed to become so great that the animals 
will eat out their natural focd supply. Such 
control is possible by trapping during the open 
season when the pelts can be marketed.—Editor 


Dear Editor: The article, ““The Growth of the 
Deer Antler,’ in the current issue mentions 
castrated deer and antler growih. In this con- 
nection I think you will be interested in the 
following quotation from “The Gentlemen’s 
Recreation,” written by Nicholas Cox back in 
1674: 

“Here note, that if you geld an Hart before 
he hath an Head, he will never bear any; and 
if you geld him when he hath it, he will never 
after renew or cast it: And so, if you geld him 
when he hath a Velvet-head, it will ever be so, 
without fraying or burnishing. . . .” 

James S. Neefers, 
Orange, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: Re squirrels: I’ll bet Clayt Seagears 
is the only man that can write an article on 
squirrels consisting of 1,191 words without ever 
mentioning the word “nuts.” 

Bob Hackman, Rensselaer 


© He hears it too often —Editor 
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OF STATE AMPER 


Dear Editor: Several readers have complained 
about New York State cars being turned away 
from the various campsites because of the num- 
ber of out-of-state cars that were occupying the 
campsites. What these New Yorkers fail to 
realize is the fact that a good many out-of-state 
campers are supporting the campsites through 
the “New York State Non-Resident Tax” which 
is imposed on all those who are employed 
within New York State and reside outside the 
State. These non-residents (and there are 
thousands of them in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area) pay to the State of New York the 
same percentage of their earnings as those who 
reside within New York. Why shouldn’t thev be 
entitled to the same privileges as the New 
Yorkers? 
Richard B. Hoffman, 
West New York, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: In your December 1949-January 
1950 issue there are two articles under Camp- 
site Problems, one by Mr. Dickinson, and the 
other by Mr. Pierson. I am getting fed up 
with the articles about the out-of-state campers. 
These gentlemen are judging a book by its 
cover. I have a New Jersey license on my car, 
but at the same time I pav a substantial amount 
of tax to the State of New York every year 
and I have done so for over 30 vears. 
H. W. Kenwell, 
Belleville, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: After having a splendid vacation 
at the Wilmington Notch Campsite in the 
Adirondacks, I was a bit embarrassed to read 
the gripes under “Campsite Problems” in your 
December-January issuc. 

The out-of-stater enters New York to absorb 
its beauty and accept its hospitality. He also 
spends his vacation allowance in this state, thus 
compensating a bit for “hogging” a free camp- 
site. 

F. E. Bates, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I have fished in your state every year 

for 20 years and I sure have no kick coming for 

the fish I have taken or for the fine treatment 

and courtesy I have received from your game 

protectors; and also the fine treatment given me 

and my friends at the Wilmington Notch state 
camp. You sure have a swell setup. 

Ed Johndraw, President, 

Adams Sportsmen’s Club, 

Adams, Mass. 


Dear Sir: During the summer of 1947 a friend 
and I took quite a few large bass and pickere] 
(about 3 or 4 pounds) from Lily Lake in 
Chenango Valley State Park. I’ve been called a 
liar for even saving there were fish there. Since 
then I’ve tried every plug I own without a 
single strike. 

Is this lake stocked in any way? Did we hook 
the only ones? 


L. Whitney, Binghamton 


© This lake is managed for bathers rather than 
bass. But at the request of the park authorities 
we do stock it from time to time.—Editor 


Dear Editor: Having hunted the northern 
sections of the Adirondacks for over 20 years, 
I feel justified in my conviction that the herd 
is very much out of balance and becoming more 
so each year. The same general area, well back 
from travelled highways, has been covered each 


year and I always see plenty of deer, probably 
because I hunt alone and do plenty of sitting 
near well known runways. I have seen as many 
as 20 does without even a glimpse of a buck— 
and this late in the season after the rut was on. 

I have forgotten the results of the inspection 
made several years ago when we had a short 
doe season, but believe it showed there was 
quite a percentage of does two years old and 
over which had never been bred. To me it 
seems very foolish to let barren does share our 
already over-taxed forage areas. 


H. C. Holly, Schenectady 


®@ Laboratory examinations show that, in the 
central Adirondacks, about 20 per cent of the 
does fail to produce fawns in any given year. 
The data indicate, however, that this is due pri- 
marily to the poorer physiological condition of 
the animals as a result of the more adverse 
environment there, rather than to an unbalanced 
sex ratio. 

It is true that hunters often see manv anterless 
deer in the fall. Only part of these are does, 
however. Research studies have shown that 
about half the vear-and-a-half-old bucks in the 
Adirondack region do not have three-inch antlers 
and, therefore, appear to be does to the hunter. 
Furthermore, during the early part of the season 
especially, the older bucks tend to remain by 
themselves in more inaccessible places than the 
does. During the past fall this was true for a 
greater portion of the open season than usual. 
Observations by Department field technicians 
indicate there is no serious disparity in the sex 
ratio.—Editor 


meMi 


Gentlemen: More and more people are becom- 
ing interested in The Conservationist and its ex- 
tremely important message. As an ex- “A” bomb 
chemist let me say that conservation work is of 
just as great an importance as nuclear fission if 
we are to continue to progress. 
Henry T. Plant, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


AW OD? PAT AIC 


Sirs: I read the message to trappers on the 
cover of the Trapping Syllabus and thought 
that was all right until I read the law for 
*coons and noticed that the seasons opens for 
hunters with dogs about 8 davs before we 
who like to set a few traps (and have to pay 
$2.25 extra for it) can trap. It doesn’t look 
‘ust right to me. The dog hunters are the 
ones that do the slaughtering, wiping out 
whole litters at once. If any dog _ hunters 
buy licenses it doesn’t go to help keen the 
fur bearing animals and besides they hunt 
any time regardless of the law. No warden 
is going to trail around at night looking after 
them. 

I would like to know what some of the other 
readers of your swell little magazine have to 
say about it. 


S. K. Martin, Milford 


@ We imagine they will agree with you—as 
does this Department, which will cause to be 


introduced a bill correcting this disparity.— 
Editor. 


REf 


Gentlemen: We were given a raccoon as a 
gift and would like to know if it is necessary 
for us to have a permit to keep him. 


V. M. Dadd, East Williston 


@ A license from this Department is required; 
otherwise there would be no means of prevent- 
ing indiscriminate capture and possession of 
protected animals and birds.—Editor 


MAGAZINES FOR VETERANS 


Dear Editor: This will acknowledge receipt of 
the copies of the magazine which you so kindly 
forwarded for the use of our hospital. We used 
some of the articles for our Information File 
and other copies have been circulated to the 
patients on the wards from our bookcart. 
Arthur E. Smith, Chief, Special Services, 
Veterans’ Administration, Castle Point 


Dear Editor: Thanks very much for sending us 
the magazines which were returned to the cir- 
culation department of the Conservation Edu- 
cation Division. We would appreciate it very 
much if you would forward to us any additional 
future copizs which are returned to you. 
George E. Hubbard, Superintendent, 
Veterans’ Camp, Mt. McGregor 


Dear Editor: Thank you very much for your 
letter together with a package of past issues of 
The Conservationist. During the summer months 
when the Camp is open we can always use any 
copies of these magazines that you may have 
to spare. 
Joseph A. Burns, Superintendent, 
American Legion Mt. Camp, Inc., Tupper Lake 


© We're happy to have found so good a use for 
the postal returns——Editor 


FISHING RIGHTS 


Dear Editor: If it was not for the benevolence 
of the Genesee Conservation League in opening 
to public fishing that portion of the stream 
willed to them by the late Ernest Woodward, 
there would be hardly any fishing on Oatka 
Creek at all except for the privileged classes. I 
know you have heard about the private club 
which closed off the last water remaining below 
Mumford last spring. This club has made brave 
statements about leasing their rights to the 
State any time they were prepared to take over. 
Why not call their bluff? 

If there is some technicality of the law which 
prevents the State from acquiring fishing rights 
on Oatka Creek, let’s change the law. 

Jack N. Spellicy, Perry 


@ For obvious reasons, the Department does not 
buv fishing rights unless they apply to a substan- 
tial length of a given stream. Repeated attempts 
to obtain such rights on Oatka have met with 
failure, but if there is reason to believe that 
still another attempt might be more fruitful, we 
would like to hear about it—Editor 


LOUPCERVIER 


Dear Sirs: I was looking at some hunting 
seasons for the U.S. the other day and noticed 
that under the hunting seasons for Maine there 
was listed an animal called a Loupcervier. Just 
exactly what is this? 

Thomas Warner, East Greenbush 


e A French-Canadian term for the lynx.—Editor 
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UDGING by our standards, owls 
J are queer creatures. It is prob- 

ably just as well that owls can’t 
judge us back because they have no 
standards — unless maybe they are 
stuffed owls. 

At any rate, they’re among the most 
interesting birds in the world. Eco- 
nomically, some of them are among the 
most valuable. 

Through history owls have been 
judged as omens of good luck and bad 
luck. Superstitious army leaders have 
based decisions on ow] behavior. All 
during the Revolution, northern scouts 
and Indians gave forth assorted noctur- 
nal hoots designed to fool the opposi- 
tion and inform their own brethren. 
Many a child has been lulled to sleep 
by the glaring mesmerism of a picture 
book owl’s eyes. And few are those 
who don’t feel, somehow, that all owls 
must be both wise and old. Minerva 
chose the owl to typify her wisdom. 
But there isn’t any record to show she 
knew her birds. 

Definitely the eyes of an owl have it. 
First, that’s because both are placed 
in front and not on the sides of the 
head like the eyes of other birds. Owls 
can’t move their eyes like we can. So 
when thev look at an object they’re 
forced to face it directly. To do this, 
owls have developed a curious mechan- 
ism of neck muscles. Walk briskly 
around an owl next time you go down 
to the corner store. The critter ap- 
pears literally to be twisting its head 
off to keep you squarely in view. But 
watch closely. The owl turns its head 
almost directly behind, then with a 
muscular movement so fast as to be 
almost imperceptible it unwinds, flips 
its head back over the other shoulder 
and resumes the arc of twisting just 
about where it left off. 

Owls have one handy habit. We 
might as well bring it up now. They 
regurgitate. For humans that’s very bad 
manners. For owls it’s just offal. It’s 
like this: 

Owls swallow whole whatever they 
can handle, like mice or small rats 
for instance. They can’t chew. Even 
so it stands to reason that fur, feathers 
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and bones don’t digest very well. Nor 


do the owls favor getting stuck with 
them. So the owl’s versatile innards 
do a handy piece of business. The un- 
digestible portions are cleverly rolled 
into a nice little ball. The owl then 
raises its nictating membrane (some- 
thing like blinking the eye) and up and 
regurgitates the ball. That’s all there 
is to it. That’s enough. 

That’s handy, too, for food habits 
specialists. By examining that ball (or 
pellet) they can readily determine some 
of the things that the owl ate. 

These food habits studies show that, 
by and large, most of the owls definitely 
are beneficial to the best interests of 
Man. The curious barn owl (also 
called the monkey faced owl) has been 
known to consume its own weight in 
rats and mice every day for long periods. 
That’s really putting on the napkin. 
No wonder these owls are classed among 
the most economically valuable birds 
on earth. Studies have shown them to 
beat 10 cats in the rat-catching trade. 
Also they can move one of their three 
front toes around to operate equally 
well behind. For birds, that is quite a 
stunt. Furthermore, the barn owl’s 
furculum is ankylosed with its sternum. 
We haven’t the slightest idea what 
that means. Our dictionary currently 
is holding down a freshly-glued chair 
bottom and we can’t move to give you 
the low-down. Sorry. 

Anyway, all but one, perhaps two, of 
the eleven kinds of owls found rarely 
or commonly in New York definitely 
can be considered beneficial, contrary 
to what most people seem to think. 


NE owl—the great horned—is a 
winged pirate with a reputation 

so bad as to carry his less bloodthirsty 
brethren with him on the popular black 
list. This bird is capable of killing 
larger birds or mammals than any other 
owl or any of our common hawks. 
Only the gyrfalcon of the far north and 
the golden eagle seem to be his match 
in talon tactics. But unlike his other 
rivals, the great horned owl often de- 
capitates his prey and dabbles daintily 
over only the brains. Turkeys, skunks, 
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even porcupines are usually attacked— 
and killed—with little hesitation. The 
tufted monstcr of the night has been 
known to liquidate full grown house 
cats with ease. 

True, this owl destroys many rats 
and mice but most studies show that 
his menu is overbalanced by much less 
noxious fare. 

One celebrated nest of a great horned 
owl was found to contain one mouse, 
eleven rats, one muskrat, two ecls, four 
bullheads, one woodcock, four ruffed 
grouse and one rabbit. This stuff 
weighed 18 pounds minus all the heads, 
which the two young owls in the nest 
apparently had already consumed. 

The Conservation Department’s 
studies of the food habits of the great 
horned owl involve 115 stomachs and 
1,517 pellets collected over a period 
of 12 months. Rabbits were present 
in 777 of the 1,517 pellets, mice in 
574, shrews in 131, other mammals 
(squirrels, skunks, weasels, possums, 
etc.) in 254, ruffed grouse in 66, pheas- 
ants in 9, poultry in 25, other birds (in- 
cluding crows and other hawks and 
owls) in 98. insects in 16 and miscel- 
laneous stuff like snakes, frogs and crav- 
fish in 63. 


OLLOWING are the owls recorded 
in New York with average wing ex- 
panse in inches of the female, almost 
invariably the larger of the two sexes: 
Great gray owl—64 in., rare winter 
visitor; great horned owl—60, the “6- 
hooter”; snowy owl—60, flies and feeds 
by day; hawk owl—34, rarer than the 
snowy; long-eared owl — 40, great 
mouser; short-eared owl—44, frequents 
marshes, nests on ground, flies by day; 
Richardson’s — 24, small and are; 
barred owl—50, noisiest, the “8- 
hooter”; barn owl—50, frequents build- 
ings, has ghost-like cry “kreeee”, great 
mouser; screech owl—22, comes in 
red or gray, has familiar quavering cry; 
saw-whet owl—17, our smallest, likes 
wet woods, often mistaken for wood- 
cock. 
Fricassed, 
chicken. 


owls might taste like 


—C.uayt SEAGEARS 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS By Clayt Seagears 


THE GHOST IN THE ATTIC BARN OWL 





SMELT 
Osmerus mordax (Mitchill) 
From adult male 10 inches long 
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cisco 
Leucichthys artedi (LeSueur) 


From female 834 inches long 








